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CHAPTER I. 

The sunlight streams through the parted 
boughs on my flushed face and compressed 
lips ; all the quiet and all the joy of the 
day is imperilled for me, and I know I 
shall break forth in a moment, if that 
meddlesome woman, my great-aunt, speaks; 
it is by a mighty effort I curb myself. 

I am impotent to stop her, though all 
the wronged womanhood in me is surging 
with rebellion. 

VOL. I. 1 
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'Yes, my dear girl/ goes on the voice 
that makes me so ireful ; you must really 
bear in mind that you are receiving a 
mother ! all else must be secondary/ 

' Do you mean that Mamma Nella is to 
be the secondary person, Aunt Anne ? 
Oh 1 how much you mistake my love for 
her.' 

My old aunt gives a heavy sigh ; such 
an aggravating sigh, of which I have 
not yet sounded the depth 1 Then she 
speaks : 

* There, again 1 You do wrong ; you 
should not call her " mamma " — think how 
it will hurt your mother's feelings/ 

' " What's in a name T * I quote reck- 
lessly. ' I do not believe my mother's feel- 
ings will lie so much on the surface ; and 
as to calling Mamma Nella " aunt^' I shall 
not think of doing so. It is my own name 
for her.' 
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I am not worsted in the contest, for I 
add : 

' Why are you giving me all these 
warnings ? Your tone impUes I would 
illtreat my mother I Do you not know I 
am waiting, longing, for her arrival V 

' Ah 1 I hope so.' 

* You do not believe me V I say hotly ; 
' I see you do not.* 

' I am not generally in the habit of dis- 
believiDg people when they speak, Uke 
others that I know of,' retorts my aunt, 
pursing her lips and wagging her head at 
me. 

* I hate innuendoes,* I say curtly. 

* Well,' with another sigh, ' I am sure 
I hope I have done my best : and if, 
please God, all is right between you and 
your mother when she arrives, I hope I 
may attribute it partly to my prayers/ 

* Prominent piety T I murmur. 

1—2 
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^ What did you say V 

'Nothing/ I return, seeing she knows 
well enough ; I am plucking leaf by leaf 
a sweet spring flower as I speak. ' Pray, 
why should you suppose that anything 
should be amiss between my mother and 
myself?' 

My tone is challenging in its straight 
question ; but she shuffles out of it like a 
sneak from a back door. 

'My dear Barbara, you are now a 
sensible girl ; I am sure you must be 
capable of understanding all that you 
ought with respect to your aunt and your 
mother I' 

I am insensible to this delicate flattery, 
and say witheringly : 

'How long ago was it you called me 
"that child," to Uncle Dan? — only last 
week, if I remember rightly I' 

' Considering the very unfortunate oc- 
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currences that took place the last time your 
dear mother was in England, you have 
little need to ask me why I warn you. 
Then, in the domestic disturbances, I took 
your Aunt Nella's part, but now ' 

And as she stops her blue, watery, shift- 
ing eyes droop before my keen gaze. 

* And now * I repeat persistently. 

' My dear child, we all know your aunt's 
unhappy temper, and I have since learnt — 
living in the same place with her ' 

' Living in the same place with her,' I 
repeat, with an ominous desire for know- 
ledge. 

' That I am afraid I was mistaken when 
I took her part against your mother years 
ago I 

1 am at white heat now, and with 
quivering lips and small frame erect, 1 
stand closer to her while I exclaim : 

' I have longed to tell you, Aunt Anne, 
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all my life, and now I vrill — ^you are a 

HYPOCRITE I' 

A very great silence ; my heart beats, 
for surely now I have insulted her past 
forgiveness 1 But no ; my great-aunt 
gathers up her short square figure, in 
which there is but little dignity and refine- 
ment, and adds : 

* Thank God, I know I have done my 
duty I Your father wrote to me and asked 
me to be sure and speak to you, but I was 
afraid the sequel would be this.' 

' My father ivrote to you /' I cry, small 
as I am, my chestnut-crowned head seem- 
ing to tower over her, wrath adding to my 
stature. ' I do not believe it ! and if I do," 
I add, sending my last shaft after her, ' it 
is only because I know he would not have 
done it if he knew you as / do/ 

Down the pathway recedes her form, 
flat feet in goloshes firmly planted down, a 
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body clothed in an ample black silk cloak, 
tKe very sight of which I detest, for it 
seems to partake of its owner's nature, the 
smile I mistrust, the silky benevolence 
which is a velvet mask. 

From a neighbouring bush appears' a 
face, cautiously followed by a tall, well- 
built figure ; this is my beloved brother 
Charlie, dear handsome scapegrace, one 
year younger than myself. 

* Capital I' he says, choking down his 
laughter. ' Well done, Bab 1 You are a 
trump 1 I say, you did give it her ! 
Won't she tell Dan everything 1 By 
Jingo, what a row there'll be T 

' Charlie T I say solemnly ; * she never 
tells Dan anything.' 

* What, never V he replies, winking ; and 
we both laugh in concert at the established 
joke. 

* But, I say, Bab, it's a horrid shame,* 
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goes on Charlie, pondering over the 
grievances of the past hour; 'just fancy 
what she said of Mamma Nella; look here, 
Bab, don't you hate Aunt Anne ? / do, 
and so do the servants. I thought I 
should have had a fit this morning. 
When Molly showed her in she actually 
made a long nose behind her back, and 

Aunt Anne turned round and ' 

' Caught her !' I say breathlessly. 
' Not a bit of it ; Molly looked as 
demure as a nun.' 

* Oh, Charlie, dear boy, you know you 
really should not encourage the servants 
against her !' I say, with all the decorum 
of my seventeen years strong upon me. 

Then on the still, balmy air there comes a 

woman's voice calling ' Barbara ! Barbara 1' 

Simultaneously we turn and fly whither 

the tones are inviting us. For why ? Is 

it not our Mamma Nella's voice ? 




CHAPTER II. 

We Carstairs are not an ill-looking family 
on the whole ; but I have been taught to 
consider myself one of its disgraces. Not 
by Mamma Nella, who is so deliciously 
blind that she sees beauty in my every 
line and contour, even in my faults ; so I 
am assured love could go no farther. My 
mother was a well-known belle, a Scotch 
lassie, small, I am told, and exquisitely 
pretty. In my work-box I have a fairy 
slip of paper which papa sent, when he 
married her, as the length of her tiny foot ; 
th^re, tied with a blue ribbon, is a rich 
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coil of wavy hair ; these are very precious 
to me, these little relics, and yet I knew 
nothing of her eight years ago ; and I was 
nine years old when she came from India 
for six months ; and what could a child 
know ? Yet I remember the untold grief, 
for I never learnt my mother nor gained 
her love ; but now I think how glorious it 
will be, how proud I shall feel of my little 
mother. 

But be it said we have gained more 

than any mother for ourselves in the 

world, and this is our Mamma Nella. Can 

you understand that our love for her is so 

great and enduring, that we are restless if 

she goes away for ever so short a while ? 

Not a lovely woman either, but oh, so 

infinitely tender ! such a chastened sadness 

on her dear face I Our love for her shows 

itself in exuberant hugs and kisses ; she is 

always sympathetic, always ready to hear 
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all we have to say, always prompt to 
screen our delinquencies. 

Now, we are blest with several uncles 
and aunts — how many may be guessed 
when I say our great-grandmother had 
forty-nine grand -chUdren. But Aunt 
Anne is our bugbear 1 We live in a low, 
rambling house with a wide garden, a 
sloping lawn, and such a golden red- 
cheeked apple-orchard, in Sheen. Aunt 
Anne Uves five minutes' walk away. 

Propinquity, however, has not made 
an affinity of souls ; and there is to my 
thinking no better name to describe her 
than the one which Charlie gave her in a 
moment of righteous indignation at her 
interference, ' Mrs. Marplot.' 

She married late in life, and my brother 
and I think that she never got over the 
surprise of at last getting a husband ; 
and it has left her obnoxious ever since. 
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Be it understood that she and her ' Dan/ 
who has been all through the Crimea and 
is a pensioned naval oflScer, are toadied to 
and buttered by all the family, for have 
they not a snug little income, and do they 
not give quiet and good little dinners ? 

But there is yet another thing which 
CharUe and I can never quite overcome — 
Aunt Anne is decidedly vulgar ! Oh, it is 
a terrible thing to say, I know, but it is a 
truth that jars upon us cruelly, grates upon 
us every time we see her, and hear her 
detail, with a minuteness that is painful, 
the shortcomings of the neighbourhood; for 
verily she is a well of gossip, of which it 
would be diflScult to sound the bottom 1 

Now, Mamma Nella moves about Uke a 
countess : there is grace in her every 
movement, for there is blood in our veins. 
Great-aunt Anne was the ugly duckling 
of six sisters, ' amiable Annie/ as she was 
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called ; now, I take it that the person who 
is called amiable only receives a very- 
left-handed compliment — it speaks of a 
characterless woman. 

Our worthy great-aunt has no children. 
Each of her sisters has six, and each 
of the others is motherly, sweet, and 
lovable to the last extreme. But Uncle 
Dan's wife is an old maid married, and 
do you not know what that is 1 The con- 
sequential carriage, the too glib tongue, 
the ready weapon of slander — oh 1 there is 
an art in dealing out these stings of life 
that smirch a fair name, and leave that 
first black spot, which others are so willing 
to widen. Where was it first seen, that 
hideous little serpent, to crawl under the 
bonniest fibres and strong roots of the 
land ? — and then, found, who took it, 
cherished it, and reared it by the foster- 
mother of malice and envy ? But I doubt 
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not if my great-aunt had not married such 
a boor, all those seeds of goodness and 
tenderness, that I am sure were concealed 
in her somewhere, would not have been 
quenched. But she is a ' Paul Pry.' 
Nothing escapes her eyes and her tongue : 
she would be horrified herself, I think, if 
she knew the mischief she did by the 
exaggeration of her words, yet nothing is 
traced to her. 

'Dear Mrs. Pierpoint,* they say; 'so 
kind, so generous ? 

Aye, maybe ; but I hold with the 
generosity that does not walk with spread 
open palms, the outward semblance of 
show. Therein lies our greatest weak- 
ness ; for undoubtedly it must be pleasant 
to cast down one's eyes ever so modestly, 
and blush for shame, on hearing the world's 
trumpet of praise. 

We are not overburdened with riches, 
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but we are so light-hearted that our where- 
withal does not sit heavily upon us, for we 
eat heartily and are well dressed. But, 
now, when I know, my blood boils when I 

think of what might have been No ; 

I will not bring myself to speak against 
them — ^let their own acts speak for them- 
selves; and these are indeed the finger- 
posts by which the world can tell the 
tale. 

Grandpapa, for his services to the 
Royalties, has been knighted ; and of a 
surety he of all others was worthy, by the 
cunning of his marvellous brush and 
pencil. I have an uncle who is his 
youngest son ; just the Benjamin who 
came in my grandfather's lengthening 
days. 

God help the mothers as they kiss 
innocent lips, and look in innocent eyes; 
'tis well when they cannot know the issue 
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of their oflFsprings' lives. A good man, 
a prosperous man, upright and just, such 
is what ' they say * of young John 
Carstairs. 

Ah 1 it is not very many of us that 
know the back side of those men's exist- 
ences. I find in him a man who is cold, 
unyielding, stubborn, and as hard — oh, 
harder than stone or marble 1 I look 
sometimes at his face with its unsmiling- 
lips, its keen inflexible eyes — I sometimes 
smile at the patronising condescension of 
his manner, his studied uncourteous greet- 
ing to myself. / think of that courtesy 
which is so rare and unparalleled in its 
good-breeding — that courtesy to those ' at 
home.' I wish he would practise it just a 
little. I looked wonderingly at my hand 
the other day after he had shaken it ; 
Charlie caught me in the act, and said 
drollv, with interest : 
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' No, I really cannot see the Jish this 
time r 

I understood the irony of the remark — 
the condemnation of the usual two fingers. 
My home has been a very happy one all 
these years ; my beloved father has been 
the darling favourite of Mamma Nella : she 
turned to him with an adoration of love ; 
to her he was her twin in affection. He 
is a gallant Colonel in the army, and we 
are justly proud of him ; but he has not 
seen me since I was three, so he has 
no conception of me in the flesh. By 
' amiable Anne ' I am pronounced * wonder- 
fully plain — never could see anything in 
her.* And after all my inventory of charms 
is not very great — deep blue eyes, which 
flicker a greenish-grey sometimes, long- 
arched brows of brown, chestnut hair which 
just curls, a complexion which grandpapa 
calls his peach, a white row of very small 

VOL. I. 2 
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teeth, and a mouth which, I am told, is all 
expression, ftiU, sad, and southern— so sad 
are its curves sometimes, that I have 
wondered vaguely if it foretells some war ; 
and then my nose — you see I have left it 
to the last to describe — my hSte-noir, and 
as Charlie once cruelly remarked, ' it gives 
a handle against me to all my relations 1' 

I am going downstairs to dinner now, 
and I know what I shall see : my dear 
aristocratic grandfather, with his benevo- 
lent face beaming at Charlie; Mamma 
Nella, who, having the mother-heart in 
her, is waiting for me. I know she is not 
quite contented till I nestle to her side. 

It was the last evening that ever again 
we sat thus. In our hearts after, there 
had come such cruel, cruel pain, for we 
were all so peacefully united. I can see 
myself again, in my simple white gown, 
leaning there in the twilight in the dear 
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old room, so restfully, with my heart full 
of dreams, and my brain so busy with its 
fancies. It must have been very like the 
expectation of an audience before the 
curtain pulls up, for aU of us had the same 
thought in our hearts : there was the very 
fear of anticipation, which I think gives 
the anguish of joy. Ah. whm, aave at the 
hour when the trump sounds and we shall 
all rise, shall I see my Mamma Nella with 
that unclouded look on her face, her love- 
bright eyes and smile ? Ah, never per- 
haps, except in my dreams, where the 
actions of our lives are framed picture- 
wise, the murmur of lost voices, too low 
and gentle in their strange and weird 
visitation. . . . None can enter my dream- 
land but myself, and see the faces that 
again glow with vivid melting hues, that 
part and speak 1 Yes, let me repeat it 
once again, let me feel that it was indeed 

2—2 
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the truihf for that evening we were per- 
fectly happy I . . . 

Oh, woman I woman that came in with 
your false speech and false heart, can you 
hope that I shall erer forgive you ? Nay, 
not till you have caught the speechlessness 
of grim Death, and his cold icy arms en- 
circle you ! Then, perhaps, wiU that love 
and pity find at last its place ! — ^though I 
should weep till my eyes were dried in 
their sockets, tLQ my life were quenchcMl 
itself, and the faint cord of gold had 
snapped — those threads that should have 
bound me to you so closely and strongly, 
yet were not all-sufficient to open my heart 
while I struggled to forgive you I Alas, 
tears may breathe in every line that I 
write, for the most terrible parting with 
your dead is that you cannot he quite sore 
of the hereafter for them ; and yet, oh 
God : I pray tliat it is at last well with 
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the woman from whom I had my life — my 

mother 1 

^ ^ % ^ ^ 

Spring, how I love you ! In my heart 
there is a love so pure, so deep, for your 
bountiful beauty. Yes, there is not a 
moment in the year that I can love so 
much. 

I am leaning out of my window this 
morning. It is not yet six o'clock. 

All the bloom of the day, the dewy 
freshnesses will quickly cover the earth ; 
down there in the "garden I can smell the 
violets, I whifF up their scent with 
delight. 

* day, so calm, so cool, so bright ! 
The bridal of the earth and sky.* 

Lingeringly let me dwell over your 
memory. Ah, I am very loth to part 
all your sweetness ! I close my eyes now 
and travel back into that golden past. Ah 
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me t it was the last morning of my exist- 
ence as a gay child, in every sense of the 
word ; in my soul was a grand and a 
glorious expectation, that was almost pain, 
for so very soon I should have a mother 
in the land, from far-off India. 

I kneel, looking out on to the accumu- 
lated brightness of nature, that has put 
on such a perfect garment of purity. I 
welcome a time that seems to outweigh in 
its beauty all the hours, all the days, that 
are gone before. Oh, ay I is it because 
my own heart is so light — sweet thoughts 
and strong ecstasies — all is so reposeful, 
all but the mad glee which is running all 
over me, and that finds its echo on my lips 
in a babbling laugh. 

As yet there is that hush which nothing 
moves but the great armies of clouds — 
soft-footed, silent-stealing, fleecy, and rose- 
tinted. 
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Then the footsteps of light, the divine 
jasper, fringes the sky, and I haow that I 
shall see the sun rise. The beams dart 
arrow-straight to pierce the soul of the 
land, and with their shafts of marvellous 
light they flood the senses of all creation 
with life. 

Nay ; not for me, that better under- 
standing that can reach up beyond it, and 
hear the choir of angels in their song ; but 
the knowledge of it in itself, that brings to 
me so dimly the attributes and the perfec- 
tion of what belongs to Himself. . . . 

At such a moment the heart is full, rent 
with a curious pain that cannot define its 
own longing. Up yonder there, behind 
the golden gates, we strive to reach, falter- 
ingly and painfully; but at last — at last 
. . . And so thinking, all the perversions 
and all the rude stirrings of the world 
seem very small and very trivial beside 
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— for ever. I will drink again those few 
moments, and maybe, for ever. As yet 
1 do not know that such moments can be 
all that I shall have. Memory will quicken 
my pain hereafter, and the very leaves will 
whisper, * Do you remember V and, in the 
anguish of soul, the reply will come : 

* Can I ever forget V 

So living, so real, when you have lost 
them, you stretch out your arms dumbly 
to entreat their return, and cry : 

^ Why did I not make more of them, 
when I had them with me V 

^ Come out,' says a voice beneath me. 
' Come out ; I want you.' 

I smile down into his dear face, and nod 
back gaily. 

' 111 come.' 

A few moments more, and I am by his 
side. Instantly that he sees me, he bursts 
into uncontrollable laughter. 
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* Oh 1 I say, what a get-up, Bab 1' 

I smile in a satisfied manner, and execute 
a pirouette on the tip of my toe. 

' Now tell me/ I say impressively, ' do 
I look like a lady V 

' Not a bit,' he replies reassuringly. 

' What am I like, then V 

'Well, something between an Italian 
organ-girl and a milkmaid.' 

More laughter on his part, in which I 
join. 

CharKe informs me I should not dress 
myself Uke this, but by that very per- 
versity which sometimesprompts the actions 
of women, I accomplish it ; so behold me 
in a linsey red petticoat with stripes, filched 
from Molly, our housemaid ; a tight velvet 
bodice, and a gaudy handkerchief over my 
shoulders. 

' It's becoming,' I smirk. 

* Very/ he replies gravely. * In fact I 
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don't know when I have ever seen you 
look better I' 

' You TTiean it V 

' T do.' 

* Charlie !* I say, with diffidence, coming 
up closer to him, ' am I very ugly, now V 

He stares at me a moment, and then 
says, with charming candour : 
^ Well, you are a fool T 

* Thank you 1' I reply haughtily, march- 
ing on before him. 

I am mortified to the last degree ; there 
is even a suspicion of tears in my eyes. 
I am quite morose, till at last Charlie 
breaks forth, in an injured tone : 

* Of course you can be disagreeable if 
you like, and not speak to a fellow, but 
you know well enough what I mean/ 

' What !' I cry, wheeling round and 
facing him, my little person hardly reach- 
ing his shoulder — * what did you mean V 
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* You are an idiot not to see that you 
have grown handsome ! Grandpapa said 
so — there T 

I look up into his eyes to see if he is 
joking me, but for once he looks as if he 
had spoken the truth 1 

The skies have not fallen? I run to 
the side of the brook, which flows so clear, 
so pellucid beside us, and gaze at my own 
face to see what transformation can have 
taken place. . Eve again ! 

' Blue eyes, Charlie 1' I cry ; * pink 
cheeks, and a curved mouth ; but what a 
nose 1 It makes me ^ 

* The most charming girl in the kingdom 1* 
puts in a man's deep, bell-like tones oppo- 
site. 

I have spoken in my usual clear, ringing 
voice, so he must have had the benefit of 
all my conversation. I do not look at 
him ; his dark, quizzical eyes have met 
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mine once : it is all sufficient I recoil 
violently, and look at Charlie; together 
we turn and flee. 

Not till we are well out of sight do I 
speak, pantingly : 

' Charlie I what could he have thought 
of me V 

* A milkmaid, of course/ he replies with 
composure. 

I embrace the idea with avidity. 
' You think so V I say anxiously. 
' I should hope so ; or I would have 
punched his head !* 

* Dear old boy 1* I return, with delight ; 
then add : ' But what could he have 
thought of Tou V 

At this we look blank; then, struck 
with a brilliant idea, my brother says, 
chuckling : 

* Your sweetheart, most probably.' 
Then hand in hand, with that sweet 
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congeniality of brother and sister, we step 
out side by side. High above us are vast 
apple-boughs, red and white with blossom, 
while our feet tread on a carpet which 
seems as if the very dew had turned to 
bloom. 

To an exquisite rhyme of music in the 
air from the wee birds' throats, we move 
on as we pass down the arcade of loveli- 
ness. 

' She comes to-day/ I exclaim, by-and- 
by. * Yesterday the ship was telegraphed 
in sight.' 

That she is all expressive to us, for it 
means the mother we have not seen for 
eight years 1 

' What can she be like V I say for the 
hundredth time, half to myself. 

* What is the use of wondering ? — ^we 
shall soon know/ repHes Charlie quietly. 

* It will seem a wonderful thing to 
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have her/ I say, with a rapt look of 
delight. 

' It will/ 

I turn to my brother and look at him. 

' Why — what is it T I ask. 

' Don't you see/ he says, almost roughly 
dashing away a tear, ' how hard it will be 
for Mamma Nella V 

For a moment the suggestion appals 
me ; no, not for one moment have I 
wavered in my allegiance to her, my 
hitherto only mother. 

* It will be diflSicult for uSy dear old boy ; 
what shall we do V 

It seems then to me that though he is 
younger than me, he has mastered me, for 
there is a reproach in his tones. 

* Not days, but years, long years since 
our babyhood, Bab, Mamma Nella has 
watched over us and loved us ; our mother 
has not, and yet ' 
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'And yet she is our mother; do you 
think, Charlie, by that right she can 
usurp all else ? Aunt Anne seems to 
think so, and papa always writes, *' Take 
care your love is not divided ;" and yet you 
know which we love best in sickness and 
in health. Mamma Nella has been near 
us ; if we are troubled we run to Aer, and 
we know all the time that the other is our 
mother/ 

Not boy nor girl do we seem at this 
moment, for a current of new thought has 
opened upon us; then Charlie says 
slowly : f 

'Mother is hut a word to us now 
Mamma Nella is a reality.' 

' But if — if ' I return, and even 

with the words the blood leaves my lips. 
*But if we eventually love our mother 
mostf what then V 

* Impossible 1 — love them alike,' saya 
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Charlie, and his brown, curved eyebrows 
frown. 

*But papa seems to desire it,' I reply 
faintly. 

* He is unreasonable,' returns my brother 
hotly. 

* Ah, don't !' and I start, for my 
father's words and letters are so inexpres- 
sibly dear to me ; I worship him, though I 
do not know him. 

For the first time, as these possibilities 
ebb and flow in our minds, a cloud seems 
to have appeared on our horizon not bigger 
than a man's hand as yet ; but some fore- 
boding assails us both. 

We are very silent ; but our youth and 
spirits become susceptible to all our out- 
ward surroundings. Soon we are rushing 
gleefully with speeding feet across the 
grass ; and in our laughter we admit no 
change of ring ; our capability for enjoy- 
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ment is at its height when we reach the 
milk-shed and I am permitted to milk my 
favourite cow, sitting on a stool all ab- 
sorbed in my novel occupation. 

^ I say, Bab, did you think it was such 
hard work V inquires Charlie after a 
moment, lifting up a steaming face. 

' No, I did not,' I reply energetically. 

Then kind Martha, the bond Jide maid, 
gives us a glass of foaming milk. 

Charlie is not chivalrous, and helps him- 
self first. To my infinite surprise he 
throws a great amount of tender passion in 
his tones as he offers me the tumbler. 

' Do have some, darling. Do, there s a 
duck !' 

I look up and see the stranger of the 
brook standing in the doorway, looking 
quietly amused. 

At all costs he shall not know I am a 
lady, so, putting my hands on my hips, 
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though crimsoning, I cry as shrilly as I 
can : 

' Martha, shall I milk the next cow — 
Hey? 

Her round face beams across at me as 
she replies : 

' La, Miss Bab, you are joking ! Your 
little hands couldn't fill a quarter o' a 
pail/ 

' Miss Bab !' I could stamp in my vexa- 
tion, especially as Charlie explodes. 

* Good-raoxmng, Martha. On second 
thoughts I won't help you, for I have^ 
(what can I say vulgar enough ?) * other fish 
to fry/ I wind up triumphantly giving a 
' now then ' expression at the tall intruder 
with the unconcealed smile lurking under 
his heavy moustache. 

Out I stalk then from the shed, though 
in time to hear the low tones of the 
stranger say languidly : 
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' Pretty milk-girl that ; lucky to have 
her to help you ? 

I smile to myself. Five moments after- 
wards I am joined by my brother. 

' Charlie !' I cry delightedly ; * he never 

guessed ; he thought I was Martha's help. 
There now T 

' Bosh r he replies crushingly. ' I 
heard what he said just as you left ; he 
only did it to please you !' 

• He did not,' I rejoin irately. 

'As you please, only T won't tell you 
what he did say.' 

• Oh do, dear darling CharUe I' I begin 
in a wheedling tone. 

• Vanitas vanitatumy all is vanity,' is, 
however, all that I can get from saucy 
Charlie. 

But everything is forgotten when we 
burst into the breakfast-room and find 

3—2 
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Mamma Nella and grandpapa reading a 
telegram. 

^ She has telegraphed P we cry, rushing 
to them, 

* When are we to meet her — at once V 
I question excitedly. 

^You must start in an hour's time/ 
grandpapa replies quietly, quenching us. 




CHAPTEE III. 



Slowly round the bend of the line, coiling 
like a huge serpent, is the train that is 
coming from Southampton. 

It is midday, or a little past, for all the 
world seems eating, and even Waterloo 
Station is comparatively still. 

We are alone, Charlie and I. I am 
convulsively clasping his hand ; even his 
face is white, though his lips tremble into 
a smile. 

So we stand, brother and sister — wait- 



ing. 



The great engine labours in, panting Hke 
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some human monster. There is a rush of 
porters, the doors are flung back, and we 
know that our mother is here. 

At last all our suspense is a thing of the 
past, and the longed-for moment is a 
reality. 

We press forward into the crowd as it 
passes so changefully, so quickly before us. 
In our ears is the clamour and the din of 
shouting, though in the midst of it we 
hear now and then a rapturous greeting, 
sound hearty kisses, and exclamations of 
delight. We see browned, toil-worn fathers 
from distant lands, strong men, with mois- 
ture glistening in their eyes, casting aside 
for the time all the cloak of their dignity, 
and clasping their wives and children, all 
eager to snatch that first kiss of welcome. 
On they pass by us, almost trampling us 
down in their glad hurry. I feel then the 
great loneliness of a crowd, for Charlie and 
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I are so widely separated from all these 
joyous meetings. 

Eagerly we scan each face, then, with 
our hearts at zero, we turn to each other. 
How comforting then is the clasp of my 
brother's warm hand; luggage is being 
rolled swiftly past us by agile porters ; like 
the sweeping of a broom the platform is 
clear ; the hailing for cabs is again silent ; 
the rattle and the bustle is stilled. To us 
it is mournfully calm. 

Two great tears gather in my eyes, but 
those tears are never shed, for a tall guard, 
with a long fair beard, marches up to us. 

Bless him, for his kindly smile and sym- 
pathetic blue eyes. Something in our 
aspect must have struck him reassuringly, 
for he says confidently : 

* Your name Carstairs X 

*It is,* replies Charlie, looking him 
straightly in the face. 
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'You were disappointed, sir, I expect, 
but I could not make up my mind as to 
the right parties ; but now I'm all right. 
Here's a telegram, arrived half an hour 
ago, for a young gentleman and young 
lady who are to meet the 12.5 train from 
Southampton.' 

' Yes, yes,' I say. ' Pray show it me.' 
And together Charlie and I pore over 
the contents — short but sweet (?) : 

* Have missed the train ; shall arrive hy 
the 4.20.' 

* A goodly time to wait, miss, I'm afraid,' 

says the guard kindly, for I am sure we 
look crestfallen. 

' Oh no 1' I begin brightly. * We can 
wait — and thank you very much indeed.' 

Then, as Charlie and I leave him, I 
say: 
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' What a polite man 1' 

' Most monstrously polite, when he ex- 
pected something from you.' 

' Nonsense ! Did he V And I fumble 
in my purse quickly. ' Would sixpence 
do V I ask anxiously. 

' Yes/ replies my brother, generous at 
my expense. * Be quick.' 

With which I turn and rather shyly 
force it into the big man's hand. 

* If you don't mind,' I murmur, and then 
reach Charlie quickly. 

* What did you say V he inquires. 

' Nothing much,' I return. ' What would 
you have said V appealing to his superior 
intellect. 

* There, have a pint of beer.' 

* No ; he was much too grand,' I reply ; 
then, somewhat sadly : * We need not have 
hurried, Charhe, need we V 

' Not we. Only you were in such a 
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flabbergaster, you never gave a fellow time 
to swallow his breakfast 1' 

I do not answer, for I see he is some- 
what ruffled. 

* What shall we do to while away the 
time V I inquire mournfully. * Twelve to 
one, one to two, two to three ' 

' Shut up, Bab ; we'll find a way. Let 
us go to the Canterbury. It is only six- 
pence each.' 

^ Where V I repeat, at a loss. 

* Oh, I expect it is a jolly place. When 
we stopped at Vauxhall, you know, all 
those pictures outside looked stunning — 
girls, and all that.' 

* I don't think it's a nice place,' I reply 
doubtfully, recalling to mind the portrait of 
a fat woman in a pink garment. 

* Oh, come ; don't be a muff, Bab. Why, 
I thought you had some spirit in you.' 

Charlie raises his voice as he speaks. 
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We are sitting on a bench in the most 
retired spot in this busy station. 

I swing my foot in perplexity ; then I 
say in a small voice, still deferring to his 
superior wisdom : 

' I do not want to see women dancing — 
in trousers, Charlie/ 

He laughs with unkind hilarity. 

* There's a girl for you. Tights, you 
mean.' Then he rises up and says stonily : 
' / am going. A man, you know, can go 
where a woman can't/ 

' You must not,' I say in a whisper, 
horrified at this first use of our emancipa- 
tion. 

' I don't ask you to come,* he returns. 

* Don't leave me alone,' I cry implor- 
ingly, laying a pleading hand on his arm. 

* Good-bye, I shall be back in time,' he 
nods carelessly, and is gone. 

I start to my feet and look wildly after 
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him ; but already, in .the throng that has 
gathered, I have lost him. 

*Can I help you? Where has your 
brother gone V says a low deep tone at my 
side, and starting, I find myself looking 
into such a tall man's face, broad-shoul- 
dered, and of superb sinew and stature. 

Instinctively I recognise him. How 
strange it is that I should meet him, at 
still stranger times ! 

Very indignant am I at being spoken to, 
and very frightened also, though his kind 
tones are diflBcult to take offence at. 

My cheeks are crimson, but my lips per- 
ceptibly quiver as I say grandly : 

' I have not the honour of your acquaint- 
ance.' 

There is an amused gleam in his eyes 

the self-same smile that I caught the 
glimpse of in the milk-shed in the fields at 
home. 
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* Let me help you/ he urges. 

' Thank you, I do not require it/ 
Haughtily said. 

Ah 1 but in my heart I cfo, and my eyes 
seek hauntingly for CharUe ; they must 
almost say : 

' Find him for me— find him !' 

' Your brother should not have left you/ 
goes on this big gentlemanly man ; for, in 
spite of all my anger, I cannot deny that 
he is a gentleman. 

* That he would not,' I cry, * if he 
thought I should be liable to impertinence 
from strangers.' 

The dark face flushes under my words ; 
then he replies : 

* I am sorry that my conduct has been 
open to such a construction.' 

I am repentant at once, and should like 
to say so ; perhaps my tell-tale face does 
so for me, for I am silent. 
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Cold tones, very stilted now, though the 
same voice. 

* If you tell me where your brother is 
perhaps I can find him for you/ 

^ He has gone to the Canterbury/ I 
falter. 

'I hope he will find it amusing/ he 
returns shortly. * What business had he 
to leave you V 

I resent this instantly, and say : 

' He left me — at — at my — own request, 
thank you.' 

^ Brave little girl !' he returns ; but 
then suddenly adds : ' Will you go into the 
waiting-room ? it will be better for you/ 

* I will not /' I say firmly, thoroughly 
indignant. 

An expression of surprise passes over 
his face, though he answers very quietly, 
but as sternly as if my grandfather were 
speaking. 
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' In that case I am sorry I must con- 
stitute myself your companion,' 

I stare aghast at this impertinence ; in 
fact, I am overwhelmed. Then I find my 
tongue. 

* Rather than do that I would sit in 
ten thousand waiting-rooms !' and I gather 
up my skirts and walk away by myself, 
pushing and striving to make a passage. 
I stm have a long way to the fnendly 
waiting-room, and before I reach it I shall 
have to pass a circle of half tipsy men of 
the lower class. I am trembling, for I am 
the veriest coward. One man takes his 
pipe out of his mouth and prepares to 
speak ; and as I pass he comes out with 
this elegant wit : 

' Gie us a kiss for a halfpenny, miss V 

But something, whatever it is, stills the 
loud guffaw that is coming approvingly 
from the other lips, and that something I 
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find is an athletic man standing over them, 
while his eyes are sufficient in their threat- 
ening. I flee into the cushioned waiting- 
room and pant. Will there be a scene? 
and even then I smile at the thought ; but 
I hear no scuffling, no words, no blows, 
and a moment after two of the men reel 
past, muttering about the ' swell.' 

At the least I cannot help feeling 
grateful for my protector. Supposing he 
had not been there ? but that thought is 
not to be entertained for a moment. 

* Who is he V I wonder ; but then I get 
restless about Charlie ; I was very rude 
to that big man (he must be an officer, I 
think, he holds his head so straight). 
Perhaps he will not choose to find my 
Charlie, and then what can I do ? But 
my doubts are soon set at rest when I see 
his dear, naughty, good-looking face oppo- 
site me. 
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* Oh, Charlie I' I cry, almost hugging 
him. * I thought I had lost you 1' 

Then I become aware of my stranger 
man standing a little behind him ; now 
that I have my brother I exclaim quite 
fervently : 

* Oh, thank you over and over again 1' 
and I beam with liquid eyes into his 
face. 

I never heard the reply I might have 
received, for the waiting woman broke in : 
she must have been scandalized. 

' Gentlemen not allowed in this waiting- 
room, sir.' 

He lifts his hat and is gone. 

' Come, now, you'll allow me to stay, 
won't you ? I am a man in jackets.' 

Who could withstand my Charlie's 
smile ? 

' How dared you play me such a trick, 
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sir? You frightened me out of my 
wits/ 

' As if I was going there ! Just like 
you to think it 1' 

* It looked uncommonly like it/ I say 
tartly. 

* Oh 1 so you don't believe a fellow ? 
You think I was going to indulge myself 
with that fascinating aspect of closed 
doors V he replied witheringly. 

I am wise enough to drop the subject, 
seeing that I am in the wrong, so I sj^y 
mildly : 

' What did he say when he found you — 
do tell me V 

Charlie reddens ever such a little, then 
he answers : 

'Well, you know, he laughed at me 
quietly, just a little. I knew him directly ; 
did not you 1 But, you know, he was not 
ill-natured a bit ; and somehow it don't 
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come bad, a wigging from a man who 
would as soon look at you as knock you 
down.' 

' Oh, I hope not !' I say, laughing at the 

thought; and something else whispers to 
me at the same time. 

' He is as long as this room, and as 
broad/ winds up Charlie ; ' I only wish I 
was one half as big.' 

*I have been thinking/ I say slowly, 
'that perhaps they are anxious at home, 
and had not we better telegraph ?' 

* Of course/ replies Charlie promptly ; 
who, never having sent a telegram in his 
life, I see is contemplating much amuse- 
ment from the prospect. 

' Have you a shilling ? I ask. 

' Yes, one — and our return tickets.' 

Dear boy, I see he is longing to do it by 
himself, and I let him go. 

A great many minutes pass, and it 
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strikes me Charlie is much too long; so 
very reluctantly I rise to find him, for has 
he gone to the Canterbury after all ? The 
very thought hastens my footsteps, and I 
am not long in finding the telegraph 
oflSce. 

No one else is in there ; but I find 
Charlie roaring like a bull of Basan 
through the pigeon-hole, while from the 
other side are murmurs and expostulations. 
Charlie's language is not choice, for it 
consists of : 

* You idiot ! — ^you little— ! etc. I intend 
to do it as / choose.' 

When / come into the midst of the 
fray I find that the clerks have gone to 
their dinners, and that Charlie is encoun- 
tering a very small boy with a super- 
naturally sharp face. 

* This here telegram is four-and-six, and 
the young gent must pay it. I ain't 
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a-going to telegraph tiU I get it/ he 
says to me, with an ireful glance at my 
brother. 

' Let me look/ I say ; and three forms 
are handed to me. 

' It's written there plain enough : Is., 
Is. 3d., Is. 6d. Never came across such 
impudence , never !' 

' Shut up, you jackanapes T shouts 
Charlie, his handsome face flushed. 

' Fight, if you can V leers the imp 
through the hole. 

Thank Heaven no one else is there, or 
a crowd would most surely have collected. 

The telegram is the most unique I have 
ever seen. 

* Charlie, what could you mean V I say 
in a low tone, as I look at it. 

' Why, look here, Bab, I told that idiot 
in there, I would give him a shilling for 
doing twenty words, and if he would let 
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me in, I could manage the rest — it is 
as easy as A B C — instead of that, he 
has the face to ask me four-and-six- 
pence T 

* Yes, and I ask it again/ 

Silently I take a form, fill it up, and 
put one shilling on it. 

' See that it goes at once /' I say sternly, 
and I feel I have quenched him, though 
Charlie tells me when I turned my back 
he suspended his fingers to a prominent 
part of his face, and made what is generally 
called a long nose 1 

Most happily do I turn the tide of 
Charles's wrath, when I say : 

' Do you not feel hungry, Charlie V 

' That I do/ 

And we regale ourselves with sand- 
wiches; but I am sure my dear old brother 
feels the want of a hearty lunch. After 
that we buy Punchy and together in the 
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waiting-room laugh exhaustively over the 
jokes. 

The hours are not very tedious, for there 
is a hum and a buzz of conversation that 
is very far from melancholy. CharUe and 
I are very much interested in a pair of 
brides : one poor creature looks very 
dilapidated, in spite of all her finery, with 
swollen eyes and a red nose. It must be 
trying for the poor man to own such an 
unlovely creature ; we are very Hberal in 
our criticisms — young lips are ; and to 
these, as some writer says, * Conclusions 
come mighty quick 1' 

To do him justice, the bridegroom is 
very kind to her, and she is oppressively 
affectionate, hanging on his arm. 

' Thou art all my own ! my life 1 my 
souU' whispers CharUe, as the bride enters, 
while a long last look passes between them 
-^this wedded couple. 
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I cannot repress a laugh ; and the wait- 
ing-woman intuitively knows that Charlie 
is the causQ, and she makes her way to 
him. 

' I cannot let you in, sir, any longer ; 
as it was, I only stood it on preference.^ 

My brother grins, as he replies auda- 
ciously : 

' I'll go, and take your compUment, as 
'tis meant, Mrs. Malaprop. Sufferance or 
preference, which V 

A very angry flush rises on the woman's 
face ; but Charlie has made good hid 
escape. When I am alone, I find time 
hang very heavily on my hands. 

I have slipped a sixpence in the woman's 
hand, and by this time my funds are very 
low, or most assuredly I should have some- 
thing to eat. 

Then I watch the other bride's doings ; 
her sundry manoeuvres to show her bright 
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new wedding-ring — ^how sparklingly new it 
is I I like her face, it is so round, so 
young, so fresh and winsome. I can fancy 
her dancmg through life by the side of the 
man who has now her elected fancy. Once 
I meet her eyes, and involuntarily we both 
smile ; she blushes a little. Then she gets 
up. She is a very small, little person, so 
natty, so trim, and so new-looking; and 
she says to the woman, who sits knitting : 

* If my husband comes, please tell him 
I have only gone to the book-stalL' 

' Yes, ma'am,* returns the woman, who 
called her miss before ; and the bride of 
an hour trips away. 

She does not enter again, but by-and-by 
I see her pass on the arm of a tall, ugly 
man ; but she loves him — of that I am 
assured. 

Then I am very exceedingly dull, the 
eternal click, click of the knitting-needles 
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is wearisome. The 4.20 train, I wonder if 
it will arrive soon ? Then Charlie pops his 
head in, and I go up to him. How jovial 
he looks I and I feel so hungry and tired. 

* I have been having some oysters — such 
jolly ones — from a barrow down there 
under the bridge.' 

* Have you V I reply, feeling quite 
greedy, for oysters are my delight. ' Could 
I not have one ? How much are they V 

' They were given to me for nothing/ he 
says airily. 

' Nonsense ! Were they ? Then they 
must have been bad/ which shows what 
little belief I have in the philanthropy of 
mankind ; ' and a bad oyster is a poisonous 
thing,' I add. 

' Well, they were like leather vinegared 
and peppered ; but that is nothing. Your 
" Cordon Blue" at two hundred a year will 
use the soles of boots equally.' 
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I stifle my laughter as I whisper : 

* But we are not epicures/ 

' Oh, hang it ! when one is hungry one 
eats an3rthing, you know.' 

* Don't/ I whisper back ; ' people will 
think we are beggars.' 

*Very well dressed ones then. Swell 
mob perhaps, with those feathers in your 
hat/ he retorts. 

And conscious of the ostrich-plumes 
waving from my plush hat, I refrain from 
answering. 

* I am awfully hungry/ he goes on ; * I 
wonder what Mamma Nella would say if 
she knew. I say, Bab, shall I go up the 
spout with my jacket, like that boy in 
Punch ? I should get it back in an hour ; 
mother would give the money.' 

' Up the spout,' I repeat sternly ; 
* really, Charlie, when you talk such 
rubbish one would say you were cracked.' 
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'A sweet metaphor, beloved sister, 
which is beyoad your ken; but second 
thoughts are best, and I refrain, though if 
she does not arrive by the next train you 
will find that my third and my first 
thoughts will coincide/ 

With that awful threat he leaves me, 
and I return to my soHtude, which I, 
being naturally an exceedingly light- 
hearted little damsel, find more than irk- 
some. 

' Do you think it is almost four o'clock V 
I hazard to a tall, thin woman by my 
side. 

Her look in itself is a blow. There is 
an extra amount of frigidity and starch in 
her demeanour when she speaks. 

' There is a clock outside I believe.* 

And seeing that there is an ostentatious 
chain at her own waist the rudeness tells ; 
I blush a hot pink, but I crest up my head 
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most haughtily. Has Chaxlie heard ? 
that is the point, for he is standing quite 
unaware before me. 

' Lady Barbara, will you come ? the 
Duchess has arrived,' he says. 

Now there is that intuitive feeling 
between us that holds this especial charm, 
that we can quickly understand a meaning 
which we wish to convey to one another 
without a superfluity of words. Charlie's 
wish is to cover the woman at my side 
with dire confusion. 

^ Lady Barbara/ the word is music in 
her ears, and her stiff lips move, and she 
smiles, actually ! as she says : 

'My watch does not go, or I should 
have been most happy to tell you.' 

I am standing in my plain velvet gown 
by Charlie's side, and as he graciously 
chose to inform me afterwards, looked 
every inch a countess. Perhaps I inherit 
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it from the Carstairs, or perhaps from some 
of the rare old Scotch blood of my 
mother's kith and kin, but my lids as they 
droop and my look beyond her seems 
effectual ; the look which we see in the 
haughty eyes of our blue-blooded aristo- 
crats as they say languidly : 
' Is that the woman ? dear me 1' 

a 

Charlie tells me that look in my eyes is 
my greatest weapon. As I sail away at 
his side his voice is very audible. 

' My dear Lady Barbara, how could you 
speak to a stranger ? She might be an 
escaped thief ! and I think certainly that 
person might ' 

By this time we are out and away. 

* Did I not do it well ? I saw the red 
flag hoisted in your cheeks. Impertinent 
woman !' 

* She is the type of the British wheat/ I 
say with a lurking smile. 
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' Out of which field did she grow ? It 
will be pleasant for her, eh, Bab, to have been 
taken for a thie£ But come, I want you.' 

' Yes,' I reply, preparing to follow. 

' Come and see the lobsters boiled /' 

'You nasty boy,* I cry, recoiling from him. 

' You mean you won't come 1 They 
squeal horribly I It is not far, just down 
there on the right-hand side. Well, what 
are you staring at V 

' Charlie, I think you are very low,' I 
say solemnly. 

' One more blessed half-hour before the 
train arrives, and I am going to amuse 
myself.' 

Ten minutes, a quarter, twenty minutes, 
my hand is on Charlie's, we are on the 
platform ; all discussion of the lobsters at 
an end, we are at fever-heat, for it is 
signalled t 
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Disappointment is good for all of us, or so 
they say, but I think we find it very bitter, 
nay, I am sure that we do, when a guard 
alights, and after some delay a slip of 
paper is thrust in my hand : 

'Exceedingly sorry; have been detained. 
Shall not arrive till the next train. 
Perhaps you had better not wait.' 

I feel as if an icy hand had closed on 
my heart ; Charlie's face is gloomy in the 
extreme. 

'When is the next train from South- 
ampton T I ask of a porter who flits by 

me. 

No sympathy for us in the answer, just 
the plain fact : * 10.10, miss.' 

' Ten minutes past ten^ T repeat slowly 
and distinctly; ' we must wait, Charlie.' 

A Frenchman would have shrugged his 
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shoulders, and his answer would have been 
indefinite, but Charles breaks forth in good 
round English : 

* I call it a shameful mean act I' 

My throat swells and my eyes are 
misty, while my voice is very shaky. If 
there were not so many people about, I 
think my Charlie would kiss me ; as it is, 
the dumb pressure of his hand is very 
tender ; we are very silent. My velvet 
dress and white feathers seem very limp, 
and my feet do not speed on their 
way. 

' Third thought, Bab.' 

But at the feeble joke I cannot smile. 

' Charlie, I have one shilling left. I 
was saving it, you know ; but take it, 
dear.' 

Very reluctantly he closes his hand on 
it, but we enter the refreshment-room 
together. 

VOL. I. 5 
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I seat myself wearily in a corner, and 
close my eyes. 

' Not come yet. You poor little woman/ 
says a deep voice, of the tones of which. I 
am not afraid, and I am not even surprised 
to see him standing there. 

I see Charlie approaching me with a 
pork-pie, a large hun, a piece of chocolate^ 
and a glass of cherry-brandy. 

' There/ he says, in fine loud tones, ' I 
do not think I have done badly for a 
shilling, and considering that it is all that 
we have between us.' 

' Oh, hush I' I say, blushing painfully. 

After that I know somehow; that I 
passed a very sweet half-hour, that I had 
dainties put before me, that the colour 
flew back into my cheeks, and that I 
laughed joyously. Somehow, too, it did 
not seem one whit wrong, for the hand- 
some dark head of the stranger was 
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turned to Charlie. I could sit back and 
listen to it all, laughter and fun which 
knew no flagging. With his quiet humour 
and my brother's quick response, I felt no 
shame at accepting the gift at his hand . . . 
In after years some sweet, full, tender 
tones told me, while he pressed my head 
on his heart, that though he had seen me 
many times in the days of my greatest 
happiness and deepest sorrow, yet he never 
again saw that same look on my face — 
when the future had not opened to me, 
and with the priceless illusions of innocence 
all green, as in their spring, upon me ; and 
with that flattery of love which we fain 
would believe true, how he had thought 
me one of nature's most fastidious fashion- 
ings, though surely I must have said very, 
very little, for I cannot remember, any- 
wise, one sweet speech. But something 
came to me then — something that lived 

5—2 
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with me, and that was obstinate enough to 
stay 1 That dark, tender face, almost 
stern in its absorption of thought — a good 
man, perhaps, as measured by the world's 
standard. How happy he made Chail'f 1 
And with that last grateful thought 1 
lifted my eyes and found his fixed on me. 

* Well, and to what conclusion have you 
come V 

* How ? When V I stammer. 

* They were not very hard, I hope.' 
How fine his eyes are — ^how cool and 

deep 1 but they tell a different tale from 
his mouth. 

' Let your brother thank me,' he says, 
when, by-and-by, I strive to do so. * If 
you take my advice, you will rest.* 

He does not shake hands with me, even 
when I go ; his tone and every gesture 
convey respect. 

Perhaps it is Charlie's cherry-brandy, or 
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my own fatigue ; at all events, I fall fast 
asleep on the not comfortless waiting-room 
sofa, and in my dream I relate my adven- 
ture. 

' You may be sure he was only a shop- 
keeper/ cackles Aunt Anne. 

' No, that he was not !' But even in 
my dreams his name, fictitious or other- 
wise, escapes me. . . . 

So time puts his sickle in amongst the 
hours, and gives me oblivion with rest. 
When I wake, with tumbled hair and 
sleep-framed eyes, Charhe is bending over 
me : 

* Wake up, Bab ; wake up ; it is almost 
ten o'clock I' 

With swift, deft fingers I smooth my 
hair and make myself trim, having slept 
the sleep of the just ! and so waking, find 
that afternoon has slipped away, and that 
I see Waterloo by night. 




CHAPTER IV. 

What a sight it is to me : I, who had 
seen so little of the coarser outside of the 
world — the flaring lights, the hurrying 
mass of living souls, all and each with 
separate aims, thoughts, and wishes. 

Here is all blaze and light ; outside the 
moon is shining so calmly, so brightly in 
the heavens, dressed in the sweet attire of 
the brightest stars. But the very breath 
of life startles me ; my head seems dizzy in 
this ebb and flow of humanity, almost tide- 
less ; and then there are many things and 
sights from which I shudder, vaguely 
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sickened. There is such a hungry, tired 
look in many women's eyes; and yet, 
transitory as my glimpses of them are, it 
does not seem as if I could be of their 
sisterhood. If at that moment a hand 
had pointed from the sky, giving me the 
words : * Your mother is of that hu- 
manity 1' I would not have believed it ; or 
if I had I should have known that ' sorrow 
and leaden - eyed despair ' would have 
crushed me ! 

At night like this there comes upon me 
strongly those dim intimations that are 
sometimes given us, but they oppress me ; 
and my pristine freedom of thinking is 
gone. The torn shreds of a woman's gar- 
ment of innocence and purity is all that I 
see in the sad, sad creatures that surround 
me. 

On this one's face there is a look of the 
keen struggles and the rack of the world ; 
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in her dark eyes is the despair of the 
soul that is divorced from all goodness and 
high feeling; she is but the clay alone. 
Such a sigh escapes her lips ; that melan- 
choly sob which comes from her heart as 
the knowledge comes to her brain of the 
looming of the far-away shores she can 
never reach — how thick is the curtain which 
divides her from that gleeful child yonder I 
Broken and fragmentary, miserable and 
sinful, I take it that many would smile at 
such a feeling as came over me. Only one 
scene out of this great Babylon, whose 
mighty heart throbs and beats around me, 
the home of the millions of toiling and 
suffering men and women, who jostle each 
other in this great race of life, yet know 
each other not 1 Velvets and tatters, silk 
and dirt, side by side ; but the echo of their 
voices form a different chime, and they can- 
not go hand-in-hand ! 
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Can there be that equality which we 
are taught to beUeve ? The possibUity of 
it seems very distant ; in the freshness of 
our springtide we are utterly unsoiled by 
any stain or smirch of foul knowledge; 
our eyes and our ears are shut, and our 
feet only move to the music of our own 
individual lives and thoughts, which, when 
we are happy, are the very rhythm of 
gladness. 

But there are the portals of dull grim 
care and gnawing anxiety, through which 
some pass, so very young. But close upon 
us then is the silver line of hope ; and the 
dang of those prison fast-closed doors is 
but the emphasis of the past. Our youth 
is over us : that rich sweet time when we 
suck out all the honey with eager lips from 
the perfumed and quick-scented blossoms. 
So I thought — I, who went by the name of 
the Little Kose at home. 
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So I hated this night and its thoughts, 
and all turmoil in which I found myself, and 
longed again and again to be in the barley- 
fields at home, with the sights and the 
scents of all that I loved. It was a heart- 
sick yearning to be away under the great 
cumuli clouds, slowly sailing over the sweet 
blue freedom of heaven, the outward love- 
liness of which seemed my birthright ; for 
/ had * deathless remembrance !' 

To us the moments tarried not, but sped 
swift as lightning; even then, just as the 
joy Avould be all our own, one's inclinations 
would be contradictory, and we would take 
one step forward, one back, so that we 
may have it, so that we may keep it. 

At this moment, with our whole facul- 
ties bent to one point, there again intruded 
strange thoughts through all the intense 
absorption of mind and body. 
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^ Meme choses, mats pourquoi pas le 
memef Sous les diffirents aspects.^ 

There on the station we waited for the 
third and last time, and those words swing 
themselves through in and out of my 
brain, till they form the echo of every- 
thing around me. Now I was one with 
each throbbing heart and pulse that 
waited; my own individual joy was 
wrapped up in expectation. There were 
no alien bonds between myself and them ; 
and so feeling, the rush and the hurry in 
my mind separated from me, leaving me 
calm in all the mad tumult. 

Charlie is not by my side ; I think he 
longs to find her Jirst. My eyes centre 
themselves on a first-class saloon, from 
whence there alights a tiny woman ; 
* buxom ' the vulgar would say, but which 
/ call embonpoint, her hair ruffled but 
rippKng, a small hat — the smallest I have 
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ever seen — a sailor s hat, at the very back 
of her head, her face extremely young, 
apparently about sixteen ! The bustling 
crowd presses me closer to her, though I 
search with anxious eyes for our mother 
elsewhere. 

'Nurse/ says a voice at my side, that 
makes me start — ^it is the very counterpart 
of my own, ' take care of baby.' 

I turn, and her eyes meet mine — ^large 
dazed, blue-green eyes, with dilated pupils. 

* Why, Barbara, my daughter T she cries. 
Something Uke a ball rises in my throat 

at the words. 

* Mother !' I say chokingly. Two small 
hands press mine. 

I am a little taller than she is ; all the 
rest of the world may be away for me : I 
am looking at my mother. I am very 
pale ; she is scarlet in the cheeks, and she 
is smiling. 
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' So you are Barbara !' she says slowly. 

Heavens I how we must mistake our 
own natures, till the moment comes to 
realize ourselves; what has come to me 
that I am so dumb and slow of speech ? 
and when I do speak I call ^ Charlie 1' 

Hastily he comes to my side on hearing 
my voice. 

' So you have found her first, after all 1' 
he says, in his ringing, jovial tones. ' How 
do you do, mother ?* and impulsively gives 
her a hug. ' Why, how funny you look I 
and how young — why, younger than Bab I' 

My mother laughs low as she replies : 

^Yes, Barbara seems to have grown 
into a very stately dame ; very different 
from what I expected.' 

What was it ? — but there it was. The 
tone jarred upon me; lovingly uttered, 
what a world of affection the words might 
have hidden, but now Then I realize 
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that her attention is entirely withdrawn 
from us, her hands have left mine, her eyes 
are centred on what ? 

* Captain Christian 1' She starts for- 
ward, her fingers on his arm. ^ Why were 
you going without saying good-bye V 

My mother's face is one big smile. 
Somehow I realize then what a fascinating 
little woman she must have been in her 
extreme youth. I come to her side and 
say in a low voice : 

^ Who is it, mamma V 

Is it my fancy, or do the words come 
reluctantly from my mother's Hps ? 

* Captain Christian — my daughter Bar- 
bara.' 

Instinctively he takes off his hat, and 
there is certainly a great amount of sur- 
prise in his tones as he echoes : 
^ Your daughter, Mrs. Carstairs V 
^ Yes ; why not V I ask, looking up. 
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* I expected a child ; a mere — 



My cheeks deepen in colour, and I turn 
for an explanation to my mother. She i& 
biting her lips ; then a short laugh breaks 
from her as she replies : 

* You see what the rising generation is^ 
Captain Christian 1' 

He bends down and answers in a low 
tone something I do not quite hear ; then, 
hurt as I am, I feel too glad to hide my 
burning face on my little wee sister's soft 
dimpled flesh, where she crows in the 
nurse's arms. 

I was ever a hot-tempered girl, quick ta 
resent, but even when my tongue said its 
bitterest things my heart grew softened. 
I find my mother standing amidst rows and 
rows of boxes, laughing with Captain Chris- 
tian over the diflBculty of finding hers. 

' There, that's all right/ she says at last ;. 
an J taking our time, we walk back. 
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I get hold of her arm possessively oa 
one side. * Little mother 1' I whisper ; 
for, after all, is she not all our own ? and 
it is the utmost folly to allow anything to 
mar the one golden moment of our lives. 
Yet — she does not look at me as she does 
at Charlie, and for the first time in my 
life I feel jealous of my brother. 

' How was it you missed all the trains^ 
mother V Charlie says, after a moment. 

' Oh, delays upon delays 1 Captain 
Christian was coming with me, and then 
he was sent for at the lasb moment ; and 
I could not come, and, in fact, I was so 
worried in landing, and he was of such use 
to me, and — and altogether ' 

Here Charlie bursts into a roar. 

* Oh, mother mine ! you are not very 
lucid ; and why should you have waited 
for Captain Christian ?' he asks bluntly. 

* The fact was,' puts in the Captain, 
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with a smile I do not like, ' I was sud- 
denly called away. Mrs. Carstairs was 
good enough to wait for me, though I am 
sure I did not deserve it I' 

There is a covert insolence in this man's 
tone that runs through every fibre of me, 
and disgusts me. 

I fall a little behind and look at him — 
a slender, well-shaped figure and head, a 

charming smile, but Ah, well 1 is it 

fair to put that obnoxious little conjunction 
already before his name ? 

' Mind,' says my mother impressively to 
him, as we cross on to our platform, * I 
shall see you again soon.' 

'You will write?' he replies, bending over 
her hand and speaking softly. 

^ Of course I will ; and thank you so 
much.' 

Five minutes afterwards we are in our 
train. Here Charlie yawns enormously. 

VOL. I. 6 
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* Oh, how tired I am !' he says. 

* I hardly expected you to wait/ replies 
our mother briskly, as she puts the traps 
in their places. 

' Bab insisted upon it, and so we went 
through untold sufferings. We are as 
hungry as bears. Mother, take care we 
don't eat you up !' 

* With kisses, perhaps,' I add, nestling 
to her side. * Where's baby ?' I inquire ; 
but oar fears for that soft darUng are soon 
put at rest when the httle ball of fat 
is deposited fast asleep in the carriage. 
The door bangs, and we are off ! — ^towards 
home, into the dark night. 

Mamma puts up two pretty feet in front 
of her, and settles herself very com- 
fortably. 

She shuts her eyes, and very gently 
I stroke her hand. 

* How tired you must be T I whisper. 
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We have passed one station, when she 
sits up and says : 

' Don't you think he was a very charm- 
ing young man? Captain Christian has 
been so kind to me, I am sure I do not 
know how I should have got on without 
him. So gentlemanly 1 I am determined 
to procure him a good position/ 

' Have you known him long V I ask. 

'Why, yes ; all the time I have been on 
board.' 

'Oh!' 

'Mother,' says Charlie, with a sly 
twinkle, ' have you ever been in Spain V 

' Never. Why ?' 

'Because there ladies always have a 
" cicisbeo," as well as a husband." 

' What do you mean, Charlie V I cry. 

' Only this : that I think Captain Chris- 
tain is cut out for one.' 

Already, then, I have learnt by that 
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V 

abstract instinct that is a marvel of acute- 
ness to fear such words said before her. 

I am silent. My mother says nothing, 
but takes the baby on her knee. 

* Darling Cooie 1 You love your mother, 
don't you V 

Charlie is happily unconscious of his 
own wickedness. 

' I hope you will like the little house we 
have taken for you, mamma/ I hazard 
after a moment. 

' Ah, yes, I hope so ; but I am not sure 
I shall stop in Sheen. You understand, 
Barbara, I am perfectly independent, and 
I do not intend to be dictated to, either 
by you or your Aunt Nella.' 

* Why, of course not 1' I stammer. 

' Mortlake 1 Mortlake ! for Sheen T 
We are arrived. 
^ "^ ^ ^ ^ 

Was 1 unreasonable ? Did I wish for 
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too much? Ah, then! if so, I am justly 
punished 

My heart was pierced at her unloving 
looks and words, and somehow, as I looked 
up at the great solemn white stars in the 
stillness of night, I realized to what a 
violent end had come all my longing — all 
Day yearning. 

Far above me there are cool heavens. 
I shiver slightly as I lean far out of 
window, wrapped softly in this canopy of 
night. 

The stillness is so melancholy, the silence 
so complete. The night is dark, even 
sombre ; but surely no pall of nature can 
equal the one that has fallen over my 
soul — rent the veil — the delicious trance in 
which I had steeped myself to the lips. 

Vague, shapeless, hopeless, but the ache 
is still there. What could be more re- 
pugnant than the reality which I had come 
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across? In a moment I seemed sheared 
barren of all which I had hugged to my 
heart in anticipation^ and it is a dull, sickly 
numbing sensation, the truth, as I grasp 
it at last; a weary waiting it has been, 
then, for nothing ! 

Susceptible and impressionable to every 
incident, I shudder as I think of the fruit 
that has turned to such bitter ashes in my 
mouth. So I I had hoped, perhaps, to 
hear the voice of a Cornelia, to feel her 
tender arms surround me ? Did I, in my 
imagination, hope that our floors and 
gardens should turn into a cool wide 
palace of delight, while the mother in her 
loveliness of grace, with her rosy cloud of 
love and maddening witchery, should make 
our veins throb and our pulses beat with 
ecstasy, so that she would be limned in 
our minds something beyond and apart 
from all others? — stand singly by herself 
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as some rare treasure which now and then 
we could go and gloat our eyes upon, 
feeling that she was all our own 1 

Oh ! evanescent mad dreams, so flaw- 
lessly fair, that were so absolutely free 
from any stain or blemish, down — down 

— crushed, trampled under my feet, leaving 
poignant regret. Oh ! weep, my eyes, as 
you watch the burial of my hopes. Down 
in a nameless sepulchre, from whence, only 
in the silence of night, like a hidden sin, 
they will give ever again and afresh their 
sharp sting. 

Ah me — ah me 1 it is the visible presence 
which I must face to-morrow — the living 
witness of the ephemera of my life ; it has 
been sadly short, yet the memory of it will 
outlive, as it always does, the work of an 
hour. 

For I had gathered up jealously, in 
my own keeping, the fulfilment of every 
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hope in her — all the power, all the poetry, 
all the purity of womanhood. 

Down there are the fringed larches all 
tender green, while the tarrying primrose 
has nestled its head at their roots, peeping 
out like some young virgin. Thei/ cannot 
feel, oh ! this sudden, vivid pain in me. I 
could cry out in my scarce comprehension, 
and give the stifled desolate cry of mental 
agony. 

How strong the thought, how powerless 
the action, to wrench from my mother the 
love that belonged to me. Alas 1 poor 
human heart gripped on its first outset ; 
and yet I should not be comfortless, 
for there was a living loving woman to 
whom I could ever creep and cling, and in 
this one of the darkest hours of my life I 
felt she was an indestructible something 
on which I could lean. . . . Why should 
Charlie dance through the shadows of early 
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morning on the lawn as if nothing had 
happened ? 

What a cruel, agonizing jealousy it is 
in my heart when I see him wrap his arm 
round my mother s neck and kiss her. 

* You should not/ I strive to cry out ; 
' you are mine /' 

But my tongue feels glued ; and I pant 
and long to go to him, but my feet are tied 
to the spot. I am nerveless — my strength 
is gone. 

The cool early wind is blowing through 
my window. I am lying on my bed, while 
somebody bends over me : 

' What is it, darling V asks Mamma 
NeUa. 

Great tears stream down my cheeks ; I 
cannot answer, for this is the dawn of the 
day for which I had so passionately 
longed. 



CHAPTER V. 



* You will get up,' says Charlie solemnly ; 
'you will, moreover, look your best, and 
you will come to the tea-party this after- 
noon.' 

I press my hand to my heated brow as I 
reply : 

' I cannot /' 

My brother draws back the pretty blue 
curtains of my room, and lets the light fall 
full on my face. 

' Shamming P he cries decisively. 

Two hot tears trickle down my cheeks 
as I answer indignantly : 
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'You know it is not so. I feel so 
iU ' 

Oh 1 he is as tender as a woman, this 
boy-brother of mine : he takes my hand as 
he says : 

* Poor little sister 1 you felt it so much, 
then, that you fretted yourself to death for 
sheer unhappiness.' 

' We put our expectations too high, did 
we not ?' I say, with a sickly smile. 

' After all ' — ^he returns, with a gallant 

defence for which I yet honour him — 

' after all, you know, she is but a vain 

little mother, and could not expect to find 

you so big.' 

* And yet there is not so very much of 
me,' I reply. 

He bends forward, and whispers some- 
thing in my ear that makes me start up 
and cry, with my hand on his : 

' Is it true f 
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' Will you come f he only asks. 

I bury my hot face in the pillow, while 
a tide of blood courses to my temples. 

' I shall come/ I return. 

' And the mother does not expect you — 
we shall see/ he returns, and leaves the 
room. 

Mamma Nella dresses me with her own 
tender hands; and when I look in the 
glass afterwards, I see a little face with a 
pitiful expression, and tremulous lips; I 
am going round to the pretty house which 
we have taken for our mother, and I am 
going alone this Sunday afternoon; for 
CharUe has gone before. I gather a bunch 
of sweet fresh flowers in our garden, and 
then wend my way. Mamma Nella waft- 
ing a kiss to me from the distant window. 

It is but a stone's-throw where I am 
going, yet it seems to take a very long 
while; I am unlatching the gate at the 
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foot of their garden when I hear a 
smothered exclamation overhead, and look- 
ing up, I see my mother's face in a dainty 
little cap at the window. No one comes 
to meet me, not even Charlie, as I go up 
the few stairs. 

Do you know that feeling when some- 
thing tells you you are an intruder, and 
that you must knock? I hesitate, and 
then I enter. Captain Christian is sitting 
on the sofa; my mother is at the table, 
doing up with deft fingers a little bouquet. 

'Ah! is that you, Barbara?' asks my 
mother, oh, so icily ! * I hardly expected 
you, after your great illness this morning 1' 

* But I am here, you see,' I answer, de- 
termined to be in my most sunny humour ; 
' creaking doors always hang the longest 1' 
Then I sit down quite close to her, and 
put my spray of flowers by her side. * Will 
you have them V I ask. 
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Ah 1 how I hope I shall get some tender 
reply. 

* Captain Christian has just brought me 
these,' she returns. ' But you can put those 
in water, if you like.' 

Instead of which I fasten them in the 
belt of my velvet gown, trimmed with its 
creamy lace. 

' Do you know you have not vouchsafed 
me a word, Miss Carstairs ?' says Captain 
Christian at this juncture. 

I look up, and meet his somewhat im- 
pertinent smile, and I answer coldly : 

' How do you do V 

'Here, Captain Christian; come and 
fetch your buttonhole,' says my mother, 
with coquettish, airy grace ; and he goes 
to her side while she puts it in for him 
with her white jewelled fingers. 

I look on him with a kind of distrust, 
for all his handsome face. I sit looking 
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on, feeling strangely at a loss what to say. 
I rise, and go to the window and look out. 
I am recalled out of my thoughts by my 
mother saying : 

'Do not you think it absurd, Captain 
Christian, for a child of seventeen to wear 
trains V 

' Has Miss Barbara got one on V he says 
smoothly. 

Now I am justly proud of this velvet 
gown, with its pretty old lace at my neck 
and throat. I look hurt and displeased, I 
know, as I turn and meet my mother's 
eyes. 

* Perhaps you think it makes me look 
older,' I return, as gently as I can. 

*Well, no one could suppose you were 
Mrs. Carstairs' daughter,' he returns, look- 
ing at her and smiling. 

By daylight I see my mother. Oh yes ! 
she is pretty ; but surely 1 do not look like 
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that, though her years do sit on her very, 
very lightly. 

' Ah ! here you are !' cries Charlie, 
bursting into the room. ' How do you 
do, Captain Christian ? Have you come 
especially to see me V adds the saucy boy, 
going up to him. 

*You conceited fellow!' I say, quite 
gaily, recovering my spirits in his presence. 

' Hullo, mother !' he says, nearly upset- 
ting her as he perches on the arm of her 
chair. * There will be a race between you 
and Bab for youth. Come, now; how 
does it feel, your having such a grown-up 
daughter f and asking this awkward ques- 
tion, he looks at her straightly in the 
face. 

She laughs, but there is no love in her 
eyes as she looks across at me. 

' Bab thinks she is a woman already, no 
doubt ; when 1 was her age I was a mere 
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child, but I suppose this is all owing to 
her aunt's bringing up and teaching !' 

*To the teaching of one who has been 
my second mother/ I say out loud. 

* What I going already, Captain Chris- 
tian I Oh, I am so sorry,' cries my 
mother. 

As he rises to take his departure I give 
him the chiUiest hand-shake. 

My mother and Captain Christian go 
downstairs together alone ; I see them 
walking down the pathway of the garden 
in close conversation. There is a linger- 
ing clasp of hands at the gate; then my 
mother comes back with such a strange 
look on her face : her eyes are gentle and 
moist : she seems hardlv to take notice of 
what is around her ; she sits down as if 
even unconscious of our presence. 

The twiUght is creeping on, throwing its 
long shadows in the room — such a moment 
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as I have longed for, to creep to my 
mother's side and hear all that she has to 
say of the father of whom I know so little, 
and of whom I long to know so much 
more. It is she who breaks the silence. 

* Barbara and Charlie, I shall go to 
Bournemouth to-morrow, as I am not yet 
unpacked, and I expect you to accompany 



me.' 



I am dumb, but Charlie is equal to the 
occasion, as he replies : 

* Bravo I you would make a general, 
mother 1 When art thou ready, Welling- 
ton — to-morrow V 

* Well, I thought I would just look in 
and see how you were getting on,' says a 
most amiable voice at the door, and in 
walks my great-aunt Anne. 

She embraces my mother affectionately. 
' So glad to see you, Jane dear. Oh ! 
you here, Barbara, are you V 
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* Where else should I be ?' I return, 
smiling. 

' Oh ! I thought from what your Aunt 
Nella said that you were too ill to move 
out of your bed/ she replies, with a look 
>vhich challenges war. 

' I asked her to come/ breaks in Charlie. 

Aunt Anne takes complete possession of 
our mother ; my brother and I sit like two 
mutes. Another knock at the door down- 
stairs, a running step, and my uncle John 
Carstairs enters the room. To me it is 
sickening, this show of affection, these 
kisses, these affectionate greetings. He 
acknowledges my presence by a careless 
nod. 

The lamps are brought in, and we see 
each other's faces. 

* Oh, don't you think, Barbara, that you 
had better be running home T says this 
charming uncle. 

7—2 
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^ No, I do not/ I reply. 

*You had better obey when you are 
told/ puts in my mother carelessly. 

I rise with a swelling throat. 

' I will go if you tell me, mamma ; but 
John had better mind his own business/ I 
add tartly. 

* You see, Jane! he only says, with a 
provoking smile. 

* Don't you think, Aunt Anne,' goes on 
my mother, patting my great-aunt's hand, 
* that I am quite right in taking away my 
children to-morrow ? They have had an 
influence over them so long ' 

' Oh, quite right — perfectly right,' 
assents the Paul Pry. * I am so glad I 
came in to-night to have a little chat with 
you.' 

' Dear aunt !' murmurs my mother caress- 
ingly. 

I look from one to another, feeling 
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almost heart-broken ; I see the hypocrite 
T^ith her bland smUe preparing herself for 
that amiable task of backbiting ; I see also 
Charlie's disgusted face. 

* Good-night/ I whisper, kissing my 
mother, speaking in a choked voice. 

Then I leave the room silently and 
softly : alone I go out into the balmy 
beauty of the night ; alone I weep those 
bitter, bitter tears that tell of hopes 
crushed ; and this is my mother's first day 
in England I 





CHAPTER VI. 



Oh, the sea ! the sea I I am steeped to 
the very lips in its salt, sweet breath. 
Oh fathomless, strange, weird depths, with 
that rippling sunny surface, I have such 
thoughts as I gaze on you ! such nameless 
stirrings at my heart I How exquisitely 
still it is here down in this nook, where I 
can be all alone. So alone, the pine-woods 
of this fair Bournemouth stretching away 
behind me, I sit with locked hands gazing 
far away over the stretch of blue water. 
What is this vague, restless longing ? 
Shall I ever knoiv ? There has come to 
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me during this past week that terrible 
awakening to the knowledge that the love 
I bore my mother is crushed down. It 
has come upon me very gently, but it has 
been resistless. 

I long to compassionate myself, for I 
have no mother ; this is a woman who has 
shut her heart against me, who bids me 
coldly do her wishes, who eyes me with 
glances of suspicion, as if I would penetrate 
some hidden secret. ... I have become 
quite sad and grave ; only a week, still it 
seems an eternity. How is it that every 
moment of the day she jars against me 
with some hidden hit agajnst Mamma 
Nella ? Oh ! what can I say to my 
father — I who am wrung with this torment 
of confused feeling? Surely one would 
have thought she would have loved me, and 
yet we are very strangers to each other in 
speech. Alas ! what is more sad than that 
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cold friendship that strikes on the heart 
which is warm and beating for love ? 

* Mother I' I whisper to myself with a sob ; 

* who has stolen you from me V Any- 
thing would be better to me than this 
studied negligence. * Then has my whole 
life been wrong ? It seems so/ I think 
very bitterly, seeing that nothing that I do 
now is right. 

I remember anew, with a pang, Mamma 
Nella's tearful eyes as our mother took us 
away the next morning, treating her in a 
manner that made me blush hot for shame. 
Then is there something that yet I do 
not understand in my mother's life ? else, 
why should Mamma Nella have kissed me 
so sadly, and hoped that all would be 
well ? and ah 1 no, indeed, things are going 
very ill with me, things that are planting 
dagger-thrusts in my heart. 

' Oh heavens !' I think ; * if it will 
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always be so with my mother, what will 
our lives be ? — ^those lives which I thought 
in the foolish past would have blended 

together like some sweet song/ 

Hasty steps near me, flying over the 
sand ; Charlie with a radiant countenance 
xjries : 

' I have found you ! Now, madam, who 
is your correspondent V 

He throws himself down by my side and 
puts a square, cream-scented envelope in 
my lap. 

' A coronet 1' I cry, sitting with it in my 
hand ; ' who can it be from ? I know, I 
know/ I add with glee. * It is from my 
darhng Lady Rayston I' 

With fingers trembling with excitement, 
I open it, and this is what I read : 

* I thought I saw a little face and brow n 
head ; a little woman tripping down to the 
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sands this morning. Seemingly it be- 
longed to my little "Dolly Varden/' of 
the barley fields. I believe I am right, so 
could you and your brother come over to 
luncheon to-day and see Courtine? I 
should be so pleased to see you. The 
carriage will fetch you. 

' Yours affectionately, 

' L. Rayston.' 



* We shall go, of course,', says Charlie 
promptly. *And, Barbara, what would 
Aunt Anne say, if she knew you had 
received such a letter from a Countess V 

* Do you know what she would say V I 
reply, all smiles and dimples, stepping out 
by his side. 

' Why, that we had run after her, be- 
cause we knew she had a place near here, 
and that the child Barbara is singularly 
forward 1 Ha ! ha I ha !' he shouts, his 
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clear resonant voice giving the echo again 
and again. * Dan I Dan ! come here 1 
listen to this : Barbara has been staying 
at Courtine — it is a disgrace !' 

So, laughing and running right gleefully, 
we enter the house, standing in it« own 
grounds, a large rambUng place, with 
magnificent crown - topped fir - trees sur- 
rounding it. 



^ 



Do you know what I am doing ? I am 
washing away the stains of my tears. My 
mother has given us permission to go to 
Courtine, but she has added bitter stinging 
words that have made me rush out of her 
presence. 

I have, I think, a pardonable desire to 
look my best before my Lady Rayston, 
and, by the time I have donned a cool pale 
green dress, with billows of lace, I feel a 
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sentiment of satisfaction. T put on the 
daintiest-fashioned bonnet^ one that seems 
as if it had been cut out of a Kate Green- 
away's picture ; I put my head on one side 
and view myself in that truly feminine 
attitude, when in marches Charlie — his 
head well up, his curly hair brushed, a 
white pocket-handkerchief sticking out of 
his pocket. 

* Well V he asks, executing a pirouette. 

* Capital I' I cry. And curtseying low, I 
add : * And what is your opinion of me, 
sirr 

* Has not all the smirking in the look- 
ing-glass yet told you, sister mine V he 
answers wickedly, and then we hear the 
grating of the carriage wheels on the 
gravel outside; I catch up my frock and 
parasol, while Charlie follows me. 

' Good-bye, mother,' I say, entering the 
room where she is. 
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' I hope you will enjoy yourself without 
me/ she returns. 

I take a step nearer to her and add : 

' Oh, mother 1 You may be sure that 
the Countess would have asked you if she 
knew you ever so slightly. As it is * 

* Pray do not take the trouble, Barbara^ 
to apologise ; I thank heaven I know a 
Kttle better than to force myself on 
people.' 

'But you know it is not so/ I reply 
quite hotly. * Lady Bayston is so fond of 
grandpapa ; he knew her when she was 
Maid of Honour, and a girl — and now she 
seems fond of me/ 

'Why don't you come V sings out 
Charlie, entering. ' Good - bye, little 
mother ; don't quite melt away before 
we come home.* 

Then he takes me by the arm and whips 
me out. The powdered footman shuts 
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us in the barouche; we recline back 
luxuriously as the horses bear us swiftly 
away. 

A moment passes while I surreptitiously 
wipe away a tear — but my brother deliber- 
ately turns my face round and m^kes such 
a grimace I laugh outright. 

He is in such a state of hilarity, I feel 
that I do not know what he may be capable 
of doing next. 

' Ahem 1' says Charlie very loud, stretch- 
ing out his legs, putting his thumbs in his 
waistcoat armholes. * A — hem T he re- 
peats very loud, and the footman, turning 
round, discovers my brother with his eyes 
shut, the picture of placid sleep. 

I shake with suppressed laughter, try 
the efficacy of a pinch, then finally 
whisper : 

' Don't ; it will be sure to get to Lady 
Rayston's ears.' 
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So for about a mile we go through long 
winding lanes, with trees that meet over- 
head, hedges powdered with blossom, and 
cool chequered shade, and the ripple of the 
brooks within ear-shot. It is divine to- 
day, with an unflecked blue sky. We can 
see the pointed towers of Courtine quite 
near us now. It is an old densely- wooded 
estate, with wild streams, where the famous 
salmon leap with their sparkling silver 
scales. We see rich meadow lands around 
us, where the cattle stand up to their 
hocks in fresh wild thyme. I look on all 
the beauty of it with interested eyes. Now 
we are stopping at the lodge. An old 
dame has swung back the great gates, and 
we are driving up a lordly avenue of elm 
trees that seems a miniature forest : our 
eyes are quite dazzled as we emerge out 
into the sunlight, where the road is divided 
by two flower gardens — then we see 
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Courtine before us. It is built like a 
castle, and it seems to me that entering 
here I must needs meet court-ladies and 
gay cavaliers, that I shall hear the trip- 
trip of high-heeled shoes, peeping out from 
brocaded trains. It is as the memory of 

some grand old bygone days ; and I enter, 
with a feeling approaching to awe, the vast 
vaulted hall. We are conducted to the 
end, and before almost we are aware of it, 
a sliding panel glides back. 

' Mr. and Miss Carstairs,' announces the 
butler. 

I see myself in a room like a chapel, 
but hung with silken tapestry ; the glamour 
seems over me of an enchanted palace, 
when two soft warm hands take mine, and 
a still warmer kiss is given me. 

* My sweet little Barbara, how good of 
you to come,' says this gracious lady. 

' Good of me I' I think, with a smile ; and 
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I look up at Louisa — Lady Rays ton. She 
is perhaps middle-aged, but she bears her- 
self with a queenly grace. The memory of 
those days when the lovely Scotch girl 
was the belle of the county and town still 
clings to her ; and I am assured she will 
never lose that undying beauty of form. 
She has the shoulders of a goddess, and 
the head of a Venus, in its proud and 
perfect contour. I should have liked Aunt 
Anne to see this thorough-bred creature, 
who, with a look from her still lovely 
eyes, can make one feel her superiority. 
But she is so sweet to me ! She treats me 
with a caressing affection that is her 
greatest charm. 

She turns with pleasure to Charlie s 
bonnie face ; he has such a winning smile, 
and heis every inch a gentleman. 

*I have two people staying with me, 
now, to whom I must introduce you, and I 
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shall expect you to make great friends 
with them. Ah, here they come I' adds 
the Countess. 

Through the palm leaves of the con- 
servatory there enters a woman: she is 
laughing with a man whose face I cannot 
see — ^he is separating the trees ; she stoops 
under them and enters. 

'Du-Du/ says Lady Rayston, taking 
my hand and leading me towards her. 
*This is my little "Dolly Varden," of 
whom I spoke.' 

She is so much taller than I am. I look 
up at her shyly as she answers in a sweef 
ringing voice : 

'I think I should call her a "Grain? 
borough/' Lady Rayston.' 

I find my tongue as I look at her fra 
handsome face again. 

* Compliments should be mutual, sho 
they not ? and you are a Juno.' 
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' Ob yes T she returns, showing gleam- 
ing white teeth as she laughs. 'I know 
I am very big, but I have given up 
regretting it now/ 

* Little people are proverbially the most 
bewitching. Miss Dorothy, are they not V 
says a low deep voice at this juncture, with 
a fund of hidden laughter in it, a voice that 
makes me start. 'And,' goes on the 
owner of it, coming into full view, * you 
may have given up regretting it, but you 
will acknowledge that you do envy a 
member from the Lilliputian world.' 

'Miss Carstairs, Colonel Talbot,' says 
Lady Rayston. 

He bows ; and I catch the mirth in 
his eye, for oh 1 strangest of all chances 
that fate has played me, here is my hero 
of the railway station. 

* Why, we have met before I' cries 
Charlie, taking his outstretched hand. 

8—2 
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* I think we have/ he returns quietly, 
with a smile. * Are we to pursue our 
persona] investigations any further V 
goes on Colonel Talbot, turning to 
me. 

* If you will start them upon yourself!' 
I return, somewhat saucily. 

*You know,' says Du-Du, making me 
sit down beside her, 'that he is always 
chaffing me about my size.' 

* Quantity and quality combined,' puts in 
Charlie, as if he had a great desire for 
knowledge. 

The Countess engages Colonel Talbot in 
conversation, and I scrutinise the two of 
whom I am to make friends. 

I am sure that she is very proud, this 
girl at the side of me ; but I think that if 
I can ever make her become my friend she 
will be a very true one indeed. Her eyes 
are large and expanding, of a colour so 
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variable that in a moment I cannot decide 
the tint, but their predominating hue is 
brown. Her hair, growing rather far back 
from a broad beautiful brow, ripples and 
waves all over her head. Her nose is 
delicate for such a massive cast of beauty ; 
it joins her brow by an almost imper- 
ceptible curve. Her mouth is well cut, 
fluctuating between softness and severity. 
I find her looking at me suddenly, with a 
sweet smile. 

' I am an artist, you know,' she says, 
with no vanity, but just the fact with a 
knowledge of power ; ^ and I am sure you 
are studying me, with those blue eyes of 
yours, that have become black in intensity. 
I am sure I shall Hke you. Do you think 
you will like me V 

She puts her long, yet soft tapering 
hand on mine as she asks the question. 
There is a protecting tenderness in her 
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3iot tell why it is so, but his face has a 
singular fascination for me; if tried by a 
higher standard than my own perhaps he 
would not figure over-grandly, but judged 
by mine I think there is something in him 
which I do not find in every man I meet. 

Charlie has decoyed Miss EUice to his 
side. Luncheon over we saunter out into 
the pleasant, sloping grounds that join the 
conservatory. I lean my arms restfuUy 
on the balustrade of the terrace, and look 
on this lovely place, with its wooded 
grounds, its fountains ; there, yonder, is 
the sea rippling upon the sands beneath us. 

* And do you believe,' begins Colonel 
Talbot, as he stands at my side — * do you 
believe in those suddenly-started friend- 
ships in which you have embarked this 
afternoon with Miss Dorothy EUice V 

' Ah, I am afraid you are cynical,' I say, 
looking up at him. 
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He meets my glance, and looks faintly 
amused. 

' Is it possible/ he asks, * that you, child 
as you seem, can tell V 

' Why,' I return, * one feels immediately 
if a person takes at a full value your speech 
and your actions. Now, you do not be- 
lieve — or you seemed not to, just now/ 

* You innocent little philosopher,' he 

answers, smiling. * Could you explain 
now the strangeness of our meeting here f 

' Oh, it is very strange,' I return, pluck- 
ing a flower to pieces as I speak ; then, a 
smile rippling all over my face : 

* And now I suppose I ought to apolo- 
gise to you for my rudeness that day. 
Oh, how little I thought I should see you 
here.' 

' And are you pleased ?' he asks. 
Instead of answering straight, I say with 
a lurking smile : 
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* Tell me, is that your vanity, or a desire 
for knowledge V 

' If I tell you that I wished very much 
to see you again, that I was attracted by 
j^our low voice, that most excellent thing 
in woman ; that I was determined to win 
a. glance of real pleasure from your eyes for 
-me, what would you say V 

I laugh gaily, as I answer : 

* I should think you a very odd man 
"to tell me anything so untrue, and then, 
measured by my own vanity, I should 
say flattery was very sweet. Still, you 
know it is a sugar-plum I do not often 
receive, and one that I should soon tire of 
— oh, yes, very soon, for I should find out 
the sugar was only chalk 1' 

His deep eyes scan mine as he replies 
gravely : 

'Well for you if you can keep that 
freshness of heart that does not live on 
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those false dragSes of society. What 
would be offered to you would be genuine, 
I believe/ 

These compliments are very pretty, but 
I wonder if they are meant. I steal a 
glance at his handsome face, and I wonder 
hotly if he is making a fool of me. I see 
Charlie in the distance with Du-Du EDice. 

* There is your sweetheart/ I say nsuLvely. 
* Shall we join her V 

* I have no sweetheart/ he returns. 

* No ? have you not V I ask, quite in- 
quisitively. ' Well, do you know, neither 
have I.' 

I am half way down the stone steps, 
and am looking back at him as I give this 
piece of information . He joins me. I find 
that I feel very small by his side ; the top 
of my bonnet hardly reaches his shoulder. 

* And how would you like to have a 
sweetheart V he goes on. 
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Does he mean to be rude ? I ponder. 

' I should think it must be a nice thing/ 
T remark pensively. *You see, a lover 
must be so very useful.' 

* Yes, in the condition of a kind of 
" fetch-and-carry " man you mean, I sup- 
pose,' he says with scorn. ' But have you 
ever thought of what your lover should 

He looks down from his towering, 
ately height as • he asks this question. I 
fc^Ilush hotly, and then hate myself for such 
upidity, 

' Every girl, I suppose, has thought of 

r lover,' I say bravely ; * and shall I tell 

y^<=^u my ideal ? For the stuff outside you 

^^*^ow I do not care much; still he must 

^^^^:=^t have red hair, but he must have loads 

^'^ money y I add wickedly, looking up 

tvixtively through my eyelashes. 

Yes, he is actually laughing. 
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* Ah, Miss Carstairs, I see you have not 
yet graduated in the art of telling false- 
hoods/ 

* Should I acquire it through your 
tuition V I say with ready repartee. 

We are on the border of the kitchen 
garden. As Charlie comes to meet us, he 
cries : 

' So 1 did you find us out here by in - 
stinct V 

And then, oh ! how delightsome was 
that day 1 I knew not as I listened to the 
man by my side that I was drinking in 
that first intoxicating draught that comes 
to a woman ere she knows. Oh, you 
sweet hours ! why could you not stay with 
me ? And I find in the companionship of 
this man rare thoughts and power of 
speech ; it is new to me to be under the 
sovereignty of his mastery : not a sight 
nor a sound that did not speak of sweet 
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breathings for the future, of sure-commg 
peace. Should I ever feel so again ? 
Ah ! who can tell ? Yet to me it seemed 
as if the very abundance of gladness was 
given me to last me through life. 

Just when tl^e sun in its western fires is 
glowing on the white clifis, we have to bid 
our gracious hostess adieu. Again she 
kisses me, and my eyes are beaming, and 
my heart glowmg. 

* Shall I see you again soon? I say 
to Dorothy Ellice, who stands by her 
aide. 

' I leave here to-morrow/ she answers ; 
^ but I shall not soon forget you, of that 
you may be assured.' 

'And you will come and see us at 
Sheen — ^you promise V I say eagerly to 
her. 

* Good-bye, good-bye,' I add lightly, 
getting into the carriage and waving 
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my hand and bowing to that sweet 

countess. 

It is Colonel Talbot who rests his area 

on the carriage for a moment. 

' I niay come and see you V lie 
questions. 

I look into the dark face with a tremor, 
already has this almost stranger begun to 
exert an influence over me. 

It is Charlie who answers for me : 
' Of course you will come,' he says with 
boyish freedom. 

* And you supplement the invitation V 
adds Colonel Talbot, looking at me. 

*I am not sure that you require it/ I 
reply with a sudden coquetry, and before 
there is time for further parley, the groom 
has jumped up, and we bowl away, for we 
are going home in a dog-cart, and I see 
Colonel Talbot standing bareheaded on the 
steps of Courtine, there where the settin 
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sun is playing in ite last beams and 
glorious golden refulgence, there is the 
place— I can never forget. 

* Oh, it has been a lovely day T I 
exclaim with clasped hands and eyes 
grown moist and dim. 




CHAPTER VIL 

Some of the passionate misery in me has 
let out its agony to-day ; I am facing my 
mother and my cousin Edith Vesey, who 
has been staying here this last week. 

' If you would only tell me/ I say piti- 
fully, smiting my hands together, ' if you 
would only tell me what was wrong I Oh, 
mother 1 before you came we were accus- 
tomed to only loving looks and words 1 
Do you not know how each token of our 
love was received by our dear father ? for 
he knew that I was waiting, longing to 
receive you ; and then when you came you 
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slighted me. Oh God, I have borne it 
now ! It is not yet three weeks since you 
came, and it has seemed years in sorrow.' 

I break down utterly here; my bosom 
heaves with dry sobs. I meet the cold 
blue eyes of my cousin fixed on me, I see 
a cruel smile on my mother's lips ; I wait 
just to see if I get one tender word and 
then slowly I leave the room blinded with 
tears. I run against a tall man who is just 
coming in ; he does not stay me, and I flee 
upstairs ; there in my room I weep plenti- 
fully over this sad wreck of my hopes. 
By-and-by I hear the rustle of my 
mother's and my cousin's drapery. She is 
singing even. Then they chat on the 
stairs and make their plans for the after- 
noon. The front-door bangs, and they are 
gone. 

It is perhaps a quarter of an hour later 
when I descend, my hat in one hand, a 
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book in the other ; I quite long for a cool 
breeze from the shore to fan my hot 
cheeks. I steal into the drawing-room to 
fetch my sunshade ; somebody is already 
there, and this somebody proves to be a 
big man, who comes forward with the 
easiest self-possession to greet me. 

*Here you are at last/ he says, still 
holding my hand in his. * I really thought, 
after all, you must be gone out, and that 
I had missed you.' 

* Did you come to see me V I cry, sitting 
down, and conscious of a great gladness 
bubbling into my voice and overrunning 
itself into my eyes. 

How good he is to look upon, and how 
pleasant it is to have him sitting there, so 
near me ! 

' How was it,' I go on, ' that mamma 
and Edie left you V 

' Because they did not see me. I con- 
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fess I hid myself ignominiously in the 
garden till they went out/ 

So he has positively wished to pay me 
a visit all to myself — wonder of wonders I 
How shall I entertain him fitly ? 

* You know/ he adds, * that I have been 
here twice since your visit to Courtine, and 
each time you had flown 1' 

* Twice !*• I repeat, puckering my fore- 
head. ' I did not know ^ 

* I thought you did not/ he repUes 
quietly. 

* But even had I known/ I say hastily, 
'of course I should have gone out the 
same; and do you know I am not sure 
that I ought to receive you now V 

* Are you not V he says kindly, looking 
into my flushed face. ' But you know you 
could not very well say *' Not at home " 
to me when you found me here I' 

' Charlie will be in soon/ I say brightly. 

9—2 
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'Shall I sing you something, Colonel 
Talbot V 

' You do sing,' he returns quickly. * * I 
had hoped you did.* 

I go to the piano, and as my fingers 
stray over the keys in some sweet, familiar 
melody I seem to forget his presence, and 
I sing. God has given me, they tell me^ 
a warbling low voice, and to myself some- 
times it is a rare delight ; it rings out now 
with pathetic sadness all through the room, 
and brings me the echo back from the 
stillness without. 

Just as the last note dies on the air my 
one listener moves and goes to the window, 
I sit quite still for a moment. I am over- 
come, for I have sung ' Far Away/ and it 
has gone to my heart as I think of my 
father in that distant land; wide seas 
separate us, and will he ever know the 
truth ? 
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Colonel Talbot comes over to my side 
^nd he says in a low tone : 

' Do you always sing as if your heart 
"^ere breaking ? Oh, child 1 if I were dead 
I think the echo of your voice would be 
lome to me by the angels.' 

Truly I have never had such sweet 
praise before ; these words strike deep 
into my heart, for I have hungered for 
«ome love of late. 

' Come out, will you V he adds after a 
moment to me, silently. 

I obey ; I seem in a strange trance ; 
my whole being seems saturated with 
pleasure, yet, be it understood that I have 
not fallen in love with the first man I 
have met, but it is new and so strange to 
me in my loneliness to find this man afford- 
ing me quite a reverential protection. 

We have stepped out of the French 
windows, and from the lawn we have 
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wandered into a natural chamber of wooded 
green, whose walls are a dense screen of 
tangled creepers and pendent foliages. 
Alone ^ith this man I feel as many a 
woman or girl as I am must have felt 
before, ' how far more dread and touching 
is this ignorance of passion than the after 
wisdom of love 1' 

* How beautiful is the world 1* I exclaim 
involuntarily. 

* It is because you are so young that you 
can feel so much,' he returns gently. 

* Would it be possible,' I think to myself, 
* ever to lose the memory of these hours ? 
The sweetness clings to my souL Ay, me 1 
such tales as this are told every day, but 
does it follow that they ever weary as a 
twice-told tale V 

' It must be a terrible thing,' I say to 
him, 'when it comes upon one that one 
is old — oh, it must be pitiful 1' 
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' And so I must take that to heart/ he 
^uswers^ smiling. ' I must up and make 
laste to gather the fruits of life 1' 

I look at his strong, sturdy, manly 
l)eauty, and I shake my head. 

* Oh, you have a long time,' I reply. 

' Ah, do you think so ? Many a man 
las thought that sometimes ; Uving in the 
"to-morrow of Ufe till he finds himself at 
last barren of all !' 

* And if in the morrow there is going to 
be joy, oh, how I wish it were here to-day!' 
I say with a sigh. 

'Do you think I am like my cousin 
Edith V I say, after a moment. 

' Heaven forbid !' he returns. ' Hand- 
some as she is, she is a woman who seems 
to arouse aU the dregs of my nature ; 
while you* — and I marvel at the tender- 
ness in his face — ' while you make me 
think of my mother.' 
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I am silent; it is not a moment for 
speech ; he walks by my side, to and fro, 
and I turn too, a slim, white-robed little 
figure. 

'Do you care to hear the tale of the 
man who, young in years, yet seems to 
feel the battle of the world well-nigh lost 
if he had not his desire V 

What is coming ? Yet I do not shrink 
from the fire in his eyes. 

' I care/ I say softly. 

* A man who has moods as black as 
hell — whose life by the lack of womankind 
or one soft and pure influence held an im- 
pious rebellion in his heart. But the soul 
of the man was not dead; and so, when 
he came upon a woman, yet a child, who 
by her clearness of intellect and tenderness 
had a subtle understanding of all that 
was most fair and gracious, it struck him 
profoundly that there was yet a golden 
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chamber in a woman's heart — impalpable, 
delicate, quivering in its early loveliness, 
which he had not yet had the power to 
enter : thoughts came to him again that 
were the distant echo of better days — days 
when he had the cunning and rarely- 
mingled draught of sweetness and happi- 
ness, and the elements of his better nature 
revolted against the recreant doings of his 
life, and he thought if he could gain 
that woman he would succeed. Tell me, 
do you think that he would — that he 
could ? 

He has taken my hand in both his ; he 
is bending towards me in the dusk ; I am 
trembling from head to foot, my breath is 
coming in quick, short gasps. 

With such light steps must she have 
moved that we have not heard her ; a 
woman stands between us, her hand on my 
arm, yet a smile on her lips. 
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* Well, Barbara ; here you are. What a 
search I have had for you 1* 

How beautiful she is ! I look up and 
see Colonel Talbot watching her. It gives 
me a sharp, cruel pang I have never expe- 
rienced before. 

^ Good-bye/ I say, very low. He takes 
my hand in a warm, firm pressure. 

In a moment he is gone. There is a 
sadness at my heart, mingled with some 
strange joy. . . . 

'Barbara,* says my cousin, with a low 
laugh running through her voice, * did foM 
ever hear that Colonel Talbot was the 
greatest flirt in his regiment V 

* I do not believe it/ I say stoutly. 

' Do you not ? Well, it is unfortunate 
that you cannot learn it by experience ; for 
to-morrow we leave hereT she says, in a 
silky tone. 

I know she would enjoy to see discom- 
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fiture in my countenance ; but she sees 
nothing. 

Oh night! in your silent hours I pour 
out my secret hopes and fears. . . . The 
xnoon has thrown a mantle of white light 
on the earth. Alone I can gaze out on 
the windless expanse, wondering — ever 
■wondering — in that new love which is the 
greatest triumph of the soul. What has 
the future in store for me 1 




CHAPTER VIII. 

' Yes, I believe all that I have heard of 
you/ says my mother relentlessly. 

She and I are alone ; we have returned 
to Sheen. Charlie has gone back to 
Harrow, or of a surety he would be by 
my side. It is a very pleasant room this, 
with wide open windows, through which 
there rushes a stream of air ; it is gay and 
flower-scented ; but the people inside 1 
One is a woman of dainty aspect, who is 
smoothing the folds of her robe as care- 
lessly as if she were not saying words, in 
her dulcet tones, which are making the 
heart-break of a life. 
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The other is a girl who has piteous, 
quivering lips and flushed cheeks, for she 
is on the brink of realizing all that she has 
attempted to shut out so strenuously during 
the past weeks. 

' Oh, consider,' I cry, ' a moment, before 
you say such a thing I Cannot you under- 
stand that it is only ill-nature that has 
prompted them to speak against me V 

' It is all nonsense, Barbara. You are 
vain and artificial. I am simply disgusted 
with your bringing-up. You are no child 
of mine.' 

' You mean it V I say, wondering that I 
can speak so quietly. 

* Certainly I mean it,' she returns, rising 
and facing me ; * and your father shall 
know the same.' 

' Is it possible,' I begin hotly, * that you 
have come amongst us to make this mis- 
chief ? for oh, see what a loving, united 
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family we have been these years, and, as 
for my father, I have loved him more than 
all the world ; and I do not believe he will 
credit those things you will say of me. 
No ; you cannot love me. I see it. I 
have known it,' I go on, carried away by 
the tide of this passionate pain. * It is 
better that we should not see each other 
again, as it is so. Ah I why have you 
come amongst us to steal away all our 
happiness, as you have. Had you no 
pity V My voice is choked, and I stop. 

*Yes/ come the words, hard and cold, 
' you had far better go. You are right ; I 
do not desire to see you again.' 

I look at her cruel, smiling lips : then I 
say slowly, and in my eyes is a great 
wrath : 

'You are afraid to have me with you. 
Stay ! I will say it. You love another 
man better than me — /, your daughter !' 
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She turns very paJe ; in her eyes is an 
ominous gleam. She does not answer. 
And so, in the full light of this beautiful 
morn, mother and daughter say their last 
farewell, tacitly. 

We have parted. I cannot even weep. 
My grief is numb, and has dried up the 
fountain of my tears. 

I am alone at Rosemere ; the others are 
all out. I am in the library, walking aim- 
lessly to and fro. If I could do anything 
to distract my weary thoughts . . . Do 
you know sometimes how tiny trivial inci- 
dents implant themselves on one's mind in 
the moment of our greatest affliction ? 
The rubbed comer of an old desk, standing 
on a shelf in solitary grandeur, catches my 
eye. I walk to the window; I look out 
at the garden that has become so dear to 
me— the careless, happy hours of that part 
of my 4ife which was so light-hearted and 
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j)ath, and on brow and lip that softness 
""will go when I come to face the roadside. 
H am very near it now. The first piercing 
""wound has pricked me sharply in the flesh, 
<mnd I am quivering with this new strange 
:fear, for oh ! I see that the world is a 
iveary place, and there is 'not one quite 
lappy — ^no, not one/ That desk has no 
3ock. I wonder how it is that I have 
3iever noticed it before. Time is hanging 
^ery heavily on my hands, or perhaps it is 
^hat my heart is so very sore, and every- 
"thing outward has taken its semblance 
from the inward misery. 

The desk is opened wide, and it was I 
that opened it half an hour ago. I have 
penetrated unconsciously, and with no 
gentle warning, on a secret of the past . . . 
and nothing has come to comfort me, 
though seemingly all nature and the world 
should bewail with me, come to my sue- 
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cour in these dark waves of shame and 
agony. 

'If I had known it before!* Would 
that have been better 1 Nay ; for how 
then could I have even put my hand in 
my mother's, and kissed her? Great 
heaven ! But now that I know, I am 
glad that just for a short while I was per- 
mitted to have a golden store of hope, that 
was liable to no shattering storm from the 
dull, grim sea of reality. 

And because my mother lives now in 
all honour in the world, it is no reason to 
me that because the present has stepped 
hacJcwards into the past I should lose an 
iota of the truth. Oh, this dream of my 
brain, this hollow, pitiful, grinning mask, 
that drew out all the pith and marrow of 
hope's best longings ! I feel as one who 
has been taken far on a dreary road with 
protecting, tender hands, and then with no 
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word of parting cast adrift, wandering, tiU 
the thorns ran, and gave the last sharp 
wound. . . . 

'Barbara,' says a voice near my ear, 
tender and pitying, seeing my abandon- 
ment of grief, ' what are you doing here V 

I rise with that sore troubled look on 
my face, and I point to those faded letters 
scattered round me. 

' I found them quite by chance/ I say, 
in a voice that does not seem my own. 
' Say it is not true P I cry, kneeling down 
and putting my arms round her waist. 

She does not answer, my Mamma Nella, 
and I fling back my head and look in her 
face. 

' It is true/ I answer myself. ' Then, if 
so, how could my father — how could he 
forgive her — everV 

*You cannot understand, darling; it 
happened long ago. Whether or no she 

10—2 
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was wrong it is not for us to decide ; but 
my brother loved her so very dearly, and 
alas I what was more likely than he should 
prove false to his better instincts. So he 
took her back.' 

* And if he had not/ I say bitterly, ' she 
would not have come amongst us, and 
made life so very bitter to you and to 
me.* 

And so, seeing the truth of the injustice 
done me, my old grandfather writes to my 
father, and Mamma Nella, from sheer love 
of me, writes to him also, showing the 
truth. 

How shall I wjdt for his answer, so 
that in me he may have belief, lest I feel 
like the doomed man waiting for his sen- 
tence ? I count to myself the hours, the 
days, the weeks before I can hear. 

Meanwhile my mother leaves with no 
sign nor word ; Aunt Anne comes round 
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and cackles her dismay at my ill-doings; 
John Carstairs, colder than ever, writes 
condemnation against his sister; and I — 
I pant, I hunger, and wait for a loving 
word from my own father, for surely he 
will believe me ! 

Ay, indeed I I have not learnt that 
Time will wear away the wound that my 
mother has inflicted. It will throb and 
bum for the present, till the shreds of gay, 
happy girlhood become a whole, and the 
cark and care of womanhood fades away 
again from my path. Will it ever he so? 




CHAPTEE IX. 

There is even yet in the round of my life 
something that can make me smile — that 
tickles me under the fifth rib. I have 
practised my last curtsey, and acquitted 
myself to all our satisfaction. To-morrow 
is going to be a very great day for me. 
Grandpapa has given me a most fond kiss, 
he has given me his ' good-bye/ and now 
Mamma Nella and myself are taking our 
way to Aunt Anne's house. 

Oh I this I know will be a ludicrous 
scene, and I am making Mamma Nella 
smile by the very anticipation of it. The 
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neat servantmaid, with her floating ribbons 
gay as a prism, picked up by my worthy 
great-aunt at a sale (for she has such a 
happy little knack for making presents 
cheaply 1), ushers us into the drawing-room. 

Oh, that I had the caustic wit of 
Thackeray, and by the description of the 
room so show you inside-out the cha- 
racter of its mistress ! There is the neat 
writing-table, with its drawer, which is 
one of Aunt Anne's greatest weapons, 
though I think it has done its duty to us. 
Wrapped up in silver paper is the pen- 
wiper which dear Lady P made espe- 
cially for her. 

* And I do believe/ adds Mrs. Pierpoint 
sometimes, with the greatest air of inno- 
cence at the thought striking her, * I have 

Lady S 's note she wrote to me the 

other day.' 

Oh, I know your little arts of bragging 1 
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They have never escaped me. There is 
the album, too, with its collection of cards. 

' These are what / have received/ says 
the lady. 

* How many did you send f said Charlie 
once, wickedly. 

It is not merciful, is it, to show up these 
weaknesses 1 and I would not, but that I 
would check that parade under which 
there is always a covert meaning. Oh, 
wondrous strange how she has received 
the reputation for charity and kindness 
which nothing, I am assured, can ever 
shake ; yet there is no one more able to 
say a nasty thing with the blandest smile. 
Is there a tinge of jealousy also lurking in 
the folds of your pure garment, Mrs. Pier- 
point, or how is it that whenever you have 
had a chance you have struck so unmerci- 
fully at Mamma Nella ? 

Shall I tell you what you think of me ? 
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You bewail my sad propensities often to 
your friends ; and what proportions do 
they reach? Oh, I am much too old for 
J^y ^e ' She never heard of such new- 
fangled ideas as I impart and receive 1 
* Well, she can't say Barbara is much of a 
favourite T and so on ad infinitum. As 
for Mamma Nella, she is summed up by 
my great-aunt very nattily : * Poor Nella 1 
she is so fond of her pen T 

Keep your tongue a httle more still for 
the future, Mrs. Pierpoint. Ah I I hear 
your step in the passage. Come, I wonder 
what you will have to say ? 

' How d'ye do V she says in a stilted 
tone. ' Well, what brings you here so 
early V 

* We have a little surprise in store for 
you, I think,' begins Mamma Nella 
suavely. ' We are on our way to London 
for two days.' 
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' Oh, indeed !' 

She is dying of curiosity, I know, and 
she is in anything but a pleasant humour. 

It is my turn now, so I say, very low : 

' To-morrow is the last drawing-room of 
the year/ 

Does she begin to understand ? 

' And what has that to do with you ? 

She is beginning to bristle. I wish 
Charlie were here to enjoy the fun. 

' Only,' I say, purposely waiting over 
the words, so that she may have the full 
benefit of them — ' only that I am going 
to be presented to-morrow.' 

At her face, at the gasp which seems to 
have tightened her breath, I feel quite 
repaid at having kept the secret so well. 

' Oh !' with disgust, ' I thought you had 
forgotten all that stuff and nonsense long 
ago r A green-eyed little monster peep- 
ing out very perceptibly now, Mrs. Pier- 
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t^oint I * And who is going to present you, 

' The Marchioness of Windermere/ says 
-^d^amma Nella. 

* Indeed, and what right has this child — 
^vhy, what a disgrace f 

I smile quietly, as I return : 

'It only shows your ignorance of my 
father's position; and though I am well 
aware that you are only too glad to cen- 
sure our actions, still, I would have you 
remember that it is my right to go, and 
my father's desire !' 

On the whole, you keep in your rage 
very well, Mrs. Pierpoint ; but it is worse, 
that insulting sneer on your lips as you 
get up. 

We rise also and face you. 

' And you think it will do you good, do 
you ? Well, then, 1 have nothing further 
to say r 
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' I hope it will/ I reply calmly and 
proudly. 

She positively sings in our face in her 
wrath — perhaps I had better call it hum- 
ming; then out she stalks before us and 
opens the door. Mamma Nella turns on 
the steps and says gracefully : 

* We shall be sure to send you the Court 
Circular, Aunt Anne/ 

But this courtesy is quite lost, and the 
door is shut on our retreating backs. 

^ Oh, it is too much !' I say, laughing 
till the tears come into my eyes. 

•5^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Well I ween that such a day will never 
be forgotten. The bitter mingled with 
the sweet, for should not my mother have 
been by my side ? In my exquisite white 
brocaded robes I have passed through the 
glittering titled crowds. 

It has been such a balmy day, and one 
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of no small triumph to me. The scent of 
the spring flowers will ever remain with 
me. Those that reared up through the 
palace windows .... Away far in the 
distance I heard the gay music pealing 
through the grounds. It was my Mamma 
Nella's loving hands that put the pearls 
round my throat, and looked at me so 
proudly. 

* You lovely child T she murmured. 
Oh, yes 1 I looked absurdly young, with 

round white dimpled arms and fat soft 
neck and shoulders. 

* Oh 1 I wish,' I had cried, yet half 
ashamed in my pride, ' that I could 
always look like this /* 

Two things happened also. I met Du- 
Du Ellice, who looked omnipotent in her 
loveliness, unequalled in her charm. She 
introduced me to a tallish fairish man ; 
and by this you may understand there 
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was no particular individuality about him. 

I am glad to rest now, and pour out ta 

Mamma Nella all that has occurred ; for 

I have held quite a drawing-room myself, 

and T have notably become gay with the 

homage and flattery I have received. T 

lay my lovely bouquet of those rarest 

exotics aside ; I think, half sadly, that 

when I shall be old I shall look on some 

of the scentless faded leaves — shall dream 

once again of the golden day in my life. 

The soft grace, the rich lustre, the divine 

fragrance of bygone life ... ah! when 

I was youDg 1 

^ ^ % ^ * 

I have decked out our pretty drawing- 
room with all the blossoms that I can 
find. I have run to the window a score 
of times with expectation in my soul ; 
for, do you know, I am expecting a 
visitor. 
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The gate is pushed wide open, and I see 
my expected guest. She smiles brightly at 
me from under her laced parasol, and in 
a moment of time I am by her side. 

*You sweet little lady/ she says 
caressingly; 'I believe you are glad to 
see me I' 

* You know I am so proud of having 
you for a friend ; for, do you know, Miss 
EUice, I was a little afraid of you when 
I saw jonjirst/ I say gaily. 

I feel such a shrimp by her side as I 
trip along. Oh! she is the pleasantest 
companion in the world, I find. She tells 
me about her art and herself, and I find 
that there is such a warm heart under all 
her proud looks. 

' May I caU you Du-Du V I ask by- 
and-by. 

She blushes, and then turns white ; she 
feels deeply, of that I am assured. 
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' Do you think we like each other well 
enough V she returns. 

' Oh I I am sure we do/ I reply, look- 
ing up into her face. 

She bends down and kisses me, and I 
rejoice in having her for a friend. 

'Tell me/ she goes on, with a little 
wavering mischief in her eye, ' have you 
received Mr. Urquhart Stanley, to whom I 
introduced you, as a visitor V 

* Not yet,' I say simply. 

She laughs low as she returns : 

' Which implies you expect him I Then 

you may be assured that he will come ; 

and he will stay.' 

' Do you hold undivided possession in 

all his movements?' I say as winsomely 

as I can. 

* Ah I I see. Miss Barbara, you can be 
wicked as well as demure ; but if this 
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Captain Macheath arrives, mind you let 
me know 1' 

We have tea, Du-Du and I, out in the 
garden. I chatter away like a magpie to 
her. Ah I little do I know what a promi- 
nent part she will hold in my here- 
after ! 

Good-bye, my sweet friend ! I am very 
loth to bid you adieu ; but, of a surety, I 
have found in you a sweet friend. 

I feel so light-hearted after her visit, 
that it only amuses me when the papers 
and Court Journals are sent back by Mrs. 
Pierpoint, containing the most absurd 
eulogiums on my charms. I should like to 
have seen my poor great-aunt's face when 
she read them I 

' Returned with thanks.' 

Well! your charming little dagger did 
not strike very deep that time, Aunt 
Anne 1 

VOL. I. 11 



CHAPTER X. 

* The pine-boughs are singing old songs with new 
gladness, 

The billows and fountains 

Fresh music are playinff, 
Like the notes of a spJt, from land and from se.' 

For June is on the land, kissing the earth 
with a sultry warmth. The day is so 
very fair, I have put on my prettiest 
gown — all rose-pink and lace — with a 
frown, for after all I am only going to a 
girl's tea-fight; but now that I am out in 
the garden, the infection of the rare 
beauty of the land wipes away all ill- 
humour. 

It is just the pleasantest hour in the 
day, too. It is almost five o'clock, and 
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there is a delicious breeze wafting over 
the hill-tops. I am revelling in the 
abundance of flowers. I have a velvety 
red rose thrust ia my hair, a pink one 
and a white one at mj throat. I am 
holding only the sunshade over my head, 
my hat is in my hand. I saunter up the 
shady road, with its grey old walls all 
ivy-draped, pause at the broken stile for 
no particular reason, except to drink in 
the balmy air. I am aU alone in this 
rich pasture-land. Away there are the 
corn-fields, where the sun has not yet 
ripened them to gold. Here is the green 
barley, towering over the sprinkle of 
flowers, which are humble, and yet fulfill- 
ing their sweet mission of beauiy as 
gladly as some of their proud compeers. 

And just then, when my thoughts are 
far away, traveUing back to those spring 
days at Courtine, a voice that is like the 

11—2 
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tones of a deep organ, mellow and per- 
suasive, interrupts my thoughts. 

' And how do you do ? How much 
longer did you intend me to chase you V 

Of course he sees the rush of colour 
in my cheeks : he must hear my stupid 
stammering greeting. 

' You are glad to see me V he asks, 
bending from his stately height to look in 
my face. 

^ It is a great surprise. Colonel Talbot, 
for I really did not think I should ever 
see you again.' 

I drop my eyes, for his make me afraid 
with tremulous expectancy. 

^ May I come with yoii V he asks. 

I smile at the idea of this great tall 
Guardsman walking in with me ; then I 
answer : 

' I am going out to tea, and I am 
afraid ' 
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As I hesitate^ he says insinuatingly : 

' Could you not get me an invitation V 

* I do 7Kt think you would like it/ I 
answer. *You would be the only man 
amongst us all.' 

'Suppose you give up this tea and 
come with me instead? Remember, we 
have not seen each other a long time, and 
who knows what you may have to say to 
me, or / to you V he says softly. 

I look up a Uttle frightened ; ah, me 1 
I know how pleasant it would be ! but, 
would it be right ? I glance away from 
him ; I feel as if I were standing on air. 
I wish I were not so absurdly glad to see 
him again I 

' What are you debating in your mind ? 
he goes on. ' Come, sit down here in the 
shade ; I promise you, that if you run 
away I shall run with you.' 

I laugh outright as I say : 
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' Won't you come in and see my 
Mamma Nella ? Ah I if she looked out 
of window and saw us racing down the 
road, what would she think V 

We have chosen the very prettiest spot 
in which to sit down ; I know that I am 
just content to be in his sight, and hear 
the sound of his voice. 

'Oh, child!* he says, and I feel that 
his eyes are scanning me, ' I had almost 
forgotten, till I had seen you, how win- 
some and fair you were 1' 

' Don't 1' I return, with a little pleading 
gesture. 

* And do you know, little Barbara, that 
when you went without a word, I missed 
you so much, that I knew I could not do 
without you ; and so I have come I And 
do you know how I wished to greet 
you V 

I start to my feet. I feel captive- 
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dazedy for he has risen too^ and taken 
both my hands. 

' His voice is shaken and husky. 

'Let me goT I whisper hurriedly. 
* Let me go 1' 

*I shall give you a greeting you will never 
forget, my little Bab. You cannot keep the 
truth from your tell-tale sweet face.' 

He has framed my face in his hands ; 
he is bending nearer, nearer, and then, 
with that kiss that he gives, some strong 
emotion fills me. My head falls forward 
in his protecting arms, and, for a moment, 
great tears well up and pour over my eyes. 

'My little sweetheart,' he whispers, in 
such a tender tone, stroking my ruffled 
hair; 'you love me, and you are going to be 
my own little wife ! Say yes, my darling 1' 

Thus questioned, I take courage and 
look up at him; at his passionate eyes 
that seem to claim my reply. 
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'Yes/ I murmur. 

* Say " Yes, Denzil/' he returns. 

* Oh ! I cannot tell you, unless you 
would wish that T should make a fool of 
myself,' I say slowly. 

We are sitting down again like sensible 
people, with this difference, that he has 
pressed my cheek against his shoulder. 

* Oh 1 I cannot believe it,' I begin after 
a moment, dimpling into a smile ; * that 
I, who have never had a lover, should 
have you to care for me 1 And are you 
sure you will not be disappointed in 
me V 

' How did you steal into my heart, you 
little witch T is his only answer. 

* How glad I am ! and do you know, 
Denzil, 1 must needs think myself such a 
great personage now V 

And then, sitting there, we talk that 
ever sweet indescribable nonsense, which 
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you, if you have loved, must needs know, 
and will not laugh at, just for the sake of 
that ' auld lang syne !' 

Then we wander back ever so slowly 
down the barley-field, and my lover comes 
in and sits in our old-fashioned drawing- 
room till the dusk glides in with its 
twilight phantoms. 

* I may have your blossom V he asks of 
Mamma Nella, holding my hand in his. 

And when he goes with the promise of 
coming on the morrow, I shall not tell of 
the parting at the gate. I linger there and 
watch the last turn of his grand-looking 
figure, then sigh from the very fulness of 
content. I do not go in immediately, for 
I must have a few moments to think out 
my great and unspeakable joy. So this is 
the heart that is awakened in me — love 
in its divinest gift, God-given. Does a 
man feel this, I wonder? Can he know 
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what it is to the girl to be kissed on her 
mouth, and told the old, old tale ? — the 
passionate throbbing of her heart, the 
soul that leaps up to the answering touch ? 
For I know that to some women it must 
be death to be treated lightly, when there 
exists such love as this ; and I think how 
great a thing it is that has come to me. 
To he loved — ^to feel that you are of such 
importance in your dear lover's eyes that he 
cannot bear you from his sight — that you 
are so precious to him I Oh, men I you who 
have not yet known what it is to awaken 
the treasures of a girFs heart — ^you have 
not yet lived, for the very knowledge of 
the well-beloved's life will keep you from 
wrong-doing; and unconsciously a great 
pride will fill you — the exquisite bloom of 
her delicate nature is all your own. Diffi- 
cult to find — ay I that even I know ; but 
when found — gathered, prized, clasped to 
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your heart in manliness. Those may scoff 
who will ; but I take it that those who 
know will not soon forget. And I am, oh I 
so content; all my perfect love for him — all 
.my perfect faith welling up in one trium- 
phant soul's chorus of joy. Nay 1 surely 
it cannot be wrong to love so much, seeing 
that he loves me ; and being so happy my- 
self, I feel that if to other women there 
could come such full sweetness of life, that 

would men cast away as weak and worth- 
less all that counterfeit of purest passion, 
many women might be better than they are ; 
for to a proud pure soul, what grief can be 
greater where her heart, which she knows 
she has given from out of her keeping, is 
tossed back with a careless laugh ? She 
can but moan on in the silence : 

* Stretch out your arms to me, love !' 
God alone knows what the weary heart 
can do, panting out its own desolate 
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portion. Ah ! I pray that such will never 
come to me. 

We are sitting in a bower, Denzil and I. 
We certainly could do a worse thing than 
eat this apple syllabub. 

' Oh, Denzil !* I say, stopping with my 
spoon suspended in the air ; * aren't you 
ashamed, you big soldier, of my making 
you such a baby V 

^ Certainly, to me you would only be a 
feather-weight to carry off, Miss Barbara ; 
and how soon do you suppose that will 

be?' 

*I am not going to think of being 
married, sir, for ever so long a while, so 
you will wait,' I say. 

* What a pretty, calm little speech !' he 
returns. * Do you think, child, when I 
have waited to find the woman of my 
choice, that I shall let you escape, little 
love V 
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^ It is a wonderful thing, is it not, 
Denzil, being married? Imagine giving 
up all in a moment^ for one man, your 
whole past^ and going blindly into such a 
strange future I Ah, after all, I think this 
happy time is the best of all !' I add, look- 
ing at my bonnie lover with a rapturous 
light in my eyes. Then we are silent 
awhile ; my hand has stolen into his ; I 
am so contented by his side, the hours are 
going round, rosy-footed and winged, they 
flee on such light steps. 

* How have you taught me to love you 
so well V I hazard after a moment. 

'You do not quite know what love is 
yet,' he says, stroking my cheek. 'You 
will learn, little one, what it is to care for 
me better than the whole world — better, 
oh much better, than your own soul T 

* Oh, hush r I whisper fearfully ; ' that's 
idolatry. It seems,' I say, sighing, ' as if 
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ib were too great to last — as if I had just 
made a bargain with the world for a little 
while to have some joy/ 

'You foolish little lass, now that you 
have me and think so much of me, you 
will keep me. I do not think we could do 
very well without each other now/ his 
voice sinking to the deepest of its rich 
tones as he watches me. 

In my utter surrender, have I then 
made him happy 1 

* I shall write to your father soon. That 
will be the right thing, will it not?' he 
adds, after a moment. 

' To my father T I echo blankly, with a 
rush of the misery belonging to that other 
part of my life. 

* Why, how frightened you look, Bab I 
Is your father such a dragon that he 
won't give you to me V he returns play- 
fully. 
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* Oh, I am not at all sure of the issue 
of such a demand/ And I say, with a 
miserable attempt at a laugh, * Perhaps 
I would go without.' 

* Bab^ look at me/ says my lover. * No,* 
he goes on, looking at me well. * Fair, 
truthful eyes ; I do not think they would 
deceive ; but if you did,' and he draws his 
brows together in the intensity of emotion, 
* I would never forgive you — never !' 

* You need not fear,' I reply brightly 
and carelessly. *And do you know you 
look black with jealousy, just with antici- 
pation ? Oh, it is shocking T 

* What a dear little mistress of Torlynne 
you will make,' he goes on fondly. * I 
shall have you there soon, darling. I 
wonder how you will like the old place ? 
It is my single possession, but it is a 
lordly one enough. In the old, old days 
it was a great Dominican monastery, rich 
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in wealth and famous for sanctity; but 
now, instead of pattered Ave Marias, it 
will echo with the laugh of my little wife. 
What days we shall have, shall we not, 
down there, while I fish and you sit at my 
side ? Ah, child, life had not been worth 
living without you.' 

* It is too good to come to pass,' I answer 
dreamily. *Only seventeen, and all my 
trials over.' 

' Let us make the most of this day, little 
one ; for do you know I am going to leave 
you for a short time ? — in fact, I ought to 
be on my road now — to see my old 
father.' 

* To leave me !' I repeat. ' Ah, not for 
long V 

'Three days at the most, Bab. Will 
you fret your heart out for me in that 
short time V 

* Colonel Talbot, I am afraid you are a 
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very conceited man !' I say, shaking my 
head reprovingly. * Three days I Oh, it 
is nothing /' 

' At four of the clock in the afternoon, 
sweetheart, you will run down all among 
the barley where I saw you first, and you 
will put your hands in mine, and ' 

I have said good-bye to him a score of 
times, if I have said it once ; yet still we 
are lingering together. 

' How I hate saying good-bye,' I re- 
mark; *it is such an ugly, hideous 
word/ 

He is going now ; then what is it that 
prompts me to run to him and say 
earnestly : 

*Denzil, I have wanted to tell you all 
the time. ... It is something that if you 
hear, perhaps; and yet you ought to 
know ' 

* 'Bah, dear life, will it make me love 
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you less?' he asks earnestly. 'For if 



so- 



My head sinks on my bosom, for it is of 
my mother I was going to speak ; but I 
lack courage. 

* It is nothing/ I whisper — * nothing. 
And for to-day, at least, let us have the 
memory of nothing disagreeable. Come 
back to me, Denzil — come back !' 

Once he looks back and smiles as I 
wave my hand. He is gone I and for a 
moment I feel unutterably lonely. We 
thought we could say good-bye better 
there, where we first met, than at the 
station. I am not in a mood for speaking 
to anyone just at present, but Fate, or some 
mischievous sprite, brings me face to face 
with Mr. Urquhart Stanley. 

* How do you do, Miss Carstairs ? 
What a chance to find you T he says im- 
pressively. 
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* You are very kind,' I return. And to 
my annoyance he keeps pace with me, as I 
walk somewhat hastily. 

* I have been wondering if I should ever 
see you again, Miss Carstairs. It was so 
good of Miss Ellice to introduce me,' he 
goes on. 

' Yes ; she is the sweetest woman in the 
world/ I answer, never thinking that he 
may attach any other meaning to my 
words. 

We are almost at Rosemere now, and I 
have no intention of asking him in, so I 
say very suavely : 

* You will not think me very rude, I 
hope, Mr. Stanley ; but I am not sure 
there is anyone at home, and I could not 
ask you in by myself, could I V There 
is the gate between us, so I can aflford 
to be as charming as I please. * It is 
very kind of you to come and see us, 

12—2 
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and I hope we shall see you a-gain some 
time/ 

These civUities and platitudes are very 
wearisome, but I have to go through with 
them. I laugh a little to myself when 
alone, and think how exactly like a woman 
it is to despise the man who falls at her 
feet with a glance of her eye. But my 
thoughts are with Denzil — Denzil, my 
great soldier lover, who has chosen to care 
for an insignificant thing like me. . . . 

I spring out of bed ; it is about seven of 
the clock in the morning, and the sun has 
had no need to quarrel with my eyelashes 
to such an extent, for something very plea, 
sant is going to happen ; something — don't 
you wonder what it is ? — that makes a 
song carol from my lips ; something that 
makes me wonder at myself, shining eyes 
radiant with joy. How I marvel at the 
power of the man. I am almost troubled 
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and confused to find how I have centred 
my whole being in his. 

To-day I shall have a letter from him ; 
for did he not promise, while his hand stole 
about my throat and caressed me ? — and my 
lover is not a man to lie. That I know. 

In the charmed circle of my imagination, 
unchecked, no doubt this love was ever so 
much lovelier, richer, and fuller than it 
could be in reality. But that was no 
matter. I had it, and clothed it in every 
form and shape divine. 

Yesterday he was hei^e, stepping down 
that very pathway. 

On this very morning, with my skirts 
gathered up in my hand, I am in the 
garden, drinking in the cool breeze that 
comes from over the hills, and holding that 
sweet foolish commune with all the dainty 
flowers. Everything rejoices ; the song- 
birds are hurrying through the air, warb- 
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ling the echo of my joy ; there is the 
sweet piping of the thrush in the thickets ; 
in al] green moss-grown places I see the 
tender fronds of the ferns uncurling. The 
morning is melodious with the amorous 
trills from the songsters' throats, where the 
tiny wood-violets nestle and the oaks lift 
up their stately heads. It is alike .the 
home of their innocent mirth and pleasure. 
The gladwyn and iris, purple and azure, 
blossoming beside the rivulets of cool 
water, have faded, only to be replaced by 
deeper, richer blooms, that bear a greater 
pomp and fragrance. 

There is nothing to disturb me ; there is 
not one jarring influence in nature's peace ; 
and I could cry aloud to the tender sunlit 
solitude : 

' I, too, am very happy T And would 
expect to find in each rustling leaf a 
whisper : 
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* We know I — we know ! never fear, and 
understand T 

I tread on air and drink the sunbeams, 
which seetn to riot in my veins like nectar. 

Ah, heaven 1 I was so happy 1 And 
because my nature was a strong and pas- 
sionate one, I felt as only those can feel in 
a tide of joy, which yet has its bitter pro- 
portionate sorrow. 

But of that I do not think. Dear me t 
it is certainly commonplace to think that 
the result of my anticipations is held with 
a quantity of other letters — small, large, 
square, narrow, and any other device — in 
our fat postman's hand. 

It is surely going to be a very hot day, 
for there is a warm hazy mist cast on the 
face of the earth, and through it I see a 
portly figure coming, a rubicund counten- 
ance, a dignified bearing, belonging, as it 
should, to the official of the post-office. 
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Somehow I think his honest blue eyes will 
twinkle strangely when he puts a certain 
little missive in my hand, so I am very 
wary indeed in the way I approach him, 
pretending to pluck a blossom here and 
there en route. 

My first love-letter ! I wonder what it 
will be like ? How I shall wait before I 
open it, seeing that I will get leisurely 
every morsel of enjoyment out of such a 
rare and new experience as I possibly can. 
And maybe you are laughing, wicked 
scoffer, at all this ! 

* For if it be called folly, 
A fig for the rules of the wise 1 
I'm content to be one of the fools !* 

Are not you ? 

' Good-morning I' I say blithely, as I 
come out of the gate, and wait with fingers 
outstretched, and expectant smile. 

'Nothing for you this morning, miss,' 
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replies the postman politely, touching his 
hat. 

My hand drops to my side. 

' What r I cry blankly ; and then, going 
up closer, say, ' Oh ! nonsense — you must 
be mistaken I Do look again !' 

*No, miss/ obstinately, and with a de- 
cided tendency to move on. 

I put two fingers on his sleeve lightly, 
dignity flown to the winds. 

'How can you say so ? There must be a 
letter for me. I know it T stamping my foot. 

* Law, miss, now, I ain't a one to dis- 
appoint a young lady. But, good Lord, I'd 
never get through the work that Providence 
and the Post- Office had given me, if all 
them as has sweethearts that doan't write 
stopped me on the way !' 

He goes with a grin. Wretch ! He 
knew how to turn the tables on me. 
Where now is the spring and wings to my 
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ankles and heels? ' ah, where? I say, as I 
return. 

'He might have written,' I think, with 
a hard lump that chokes me in my throat, 
and a cold agony like frost about my heart ; 
and if I cannot bear not to hear from him 
for a few hours, and miss him for one day 
so sorely, matters indeed must be far gone 
with me. 

' Supposing he never writes, or comes 
again r I think suddenly, and stop short 
with a terrible, horrible fear, that is a great 
despair, numbing and deadening — a fear that 
drives the colour from my lips and cheeks. 

He has gone from me 1 That is all I 
know. Knowing it with a strange instinc- 
tive fatalism, that does not protest, nor 
question, but accepts in silence. Slow 
tears gather in my eyes and roll down my 
cheeks. I brush them away hurriedly, as 
Charlie^s voice breaks in : 
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* Bab, you are a baby 1* 

He takes my face in his one hand and 
scans me unmercifully. 

' Crying ! And what for T 

I twist myself from his grasp, and rush 
in to Mamma Nella. She sees the question 
in my eyes, all the appeal and suffering; 
for is she not a woman who has Imd her 
lover in her early youth, and lost him 
too? 

* He does not understand,' I say, speak- 
ing of Charlie, and, indeed, how should 
he ? I seemed in some way to have stepped 
years in front of him in awakened passion 
and womanhood. 

' Dear !' she replies tenderly, ' do not 
weary yourself. Surely you should have a 
greater trust in him, a greater love, than 
to have your faith shaken in one hour or 

day?' 

I kiss her and leave her. She does not 
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know, I think, in her tranquil spirit, of the 
violent throbbing unrest in mine. She 
cannot know. Laggingly I step down 
into the aisle of shady trees ; by-and-by, 
no doubt, the smile will come back to my 
mouth, the light to my eyes. 

Something with arms waving and legs 
flying dashes in pursuit of me — -something 
which proves to be Charlie. 

* Come along/ he cries, seizing me by the 
arm and making me speed like the wind 
over the ground. ' Bab 1 Bab ! such fun ' 
Uncle Dan is chasing Prosser s cock 1' 

Utterly hopeless would it be to delineate 
anything more exciting than a fray between 
the neighbour's bird of predatory desires 

and the Admiral. 

Ignominiously we watch behind the 
bushes of Uncle Dan*s kitchen-garden. 

Now it appears that the much-to-be- 
respected hero of the Crimea found the 
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unprincipled scion of the feathered tribe 
digging with an energy worthy of a better 
cause with its spurred heels in his treasured 
potato plat. Woe I woe ! then, to the in- 
truder. 

Uncle Dan, in his shirt sleeves, hot, 
or rather steaming, and scarlet, his bushy 
eyebrows Uke penthouses, is limping down 
the pathway with his hoe brandished in 
the air. 

The cock is nimble, and decidedly adverse 
to come to an untimely end ; therefore he 
has put his best foot forward, and it is a 
very good foot indeed when compared to 
that swathed bundle of Uncle Dan's. Over 
the hedge there pops Mr. Prosser, a small 
peppery, hot-tempered little man. 

* Leave my cock alone, sir T he cries 
indignantly. 

' What r shouts Uncle Dan. * Do you 
know that the audacious bird has had the 
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face to dodge me — me, sir, for the last 
hour ! Leave it alone, ' sir ! I rather 
think not !' 

And off he dashes at a stampede. 

' I'll prosecute you, sir 1' screams Mr. 
Prosser. 

Uncle Daniel laughs long and derisively. 

With but little variation, the excitement 
continues, and is at its highest pitch, when 
suddenly the bird, no doubt with memories 
of a war-like race running through its 
veins, and more likely rendered desperate 
and too long-suffering, wheels to the right 
about with a movement as sudden as un- 
expected, and uttering a shrill challenge, 
flies at the Admiral's legs in a manner sug- 
gestive of breakfasting on them without 
delay. 

Tableau vivant! when Uncle Dan 
trips back, stumbles heavily, and falls flat 
in his own potato-bed. 
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Mr. Prosser returns chuckling. I flee 
precipitately, for such a scene is sacrilege 
to look upon. 

When Charlie returns, having picked up 
the fallen great one, and sympathized, / 
expect, in a very objectionable manner, I 
say between my mirth : 

• Oh 1 it was very like the hero — ^who 
was he ? — that died pt last of a cherry- 
stone r 

'His lang^aage was refreshing,' replies 
Charlie calmly. * There are, indeed, 
moments when one can swear 1' 

* Especially,' I say, stifled with laughter, 
* face downward in a potato-bed 1' 

So after all, you see, my adventures 
that morning were made to finish in 
rather an unseemly manner. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

' Barbara, are you thirsty V says Charlie. 
His voice penetrates into my slumber. 

I sit up and blink, heavy with sleep, 
at him, and thrust back my ruffled 
hair. 

^ Here !' and between my parted lips 
there is dropped the juiciest mulberry. 
I curl my lips one over the other, then 
sink back restfuUy into my nest of 
hay. 

* Miss Carstairs, do I intrude V comes 
a voice that I know over my head ; and, 
twisting myself round, I see Mr. Urqu- 
hart Stanley, hat in hand. 
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Of course this is Charlie's doing ; no one 
else could have led him here. And I 
am painfully conscious of scarlet cheeks, 
tumbled curls, with wisps of straw stick- 
ing out on end on every available part of 
my person. 

*Do you think/ I answer saucily, for 
I am not in the least afraid of this tall 
fair man — *do you think, Mr. Stanley, 
that when Paul Pry's famous dare-devil 
speech fell from your lips, I should have 
answered in the affirmative, eh V 

I speak as unconcernedly as possible, 
with a charming assumption of uncon- 
sciousness of my very tumbled appear- 
ance. 

The hay-stack is but slenderly built 
and very small that divides me from him. 
Heaven ! as he leans his weight on it, I 
see for a second his lips beginning to 
open. 
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* Pray take care !* I gasp. 

Down it comes. Then all is darkness 
yisible, and I am aware of the sensation 
of being buried alive. Straw in my nose, 
in my ears, in my mouth. I struggle 
violently ; then feel two strong arms haul- 
ing me out, and a diabolical chuckle which 
I recognise as Charlie's, and a voice which 
is also his, saying : 

* Bab, do you know how much leg you 
show V 

When I return to light and air in 
the cool meadow, a blue serene sky sur- 
veying my misery, I begin hotly at 
Charlie. 

* Sir, I am ash — atcha 1 atcha — amed 
of — atcha ' 

' Poor Bab ! Dear little soul, you 
have caught the hay-fever 1' he returns 
sweetly. 

'Oh, I wish,' I begin vindictively, 
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shaking out my frock^ and rising with an 
ominous desire to chastise him. 

* Ah ! here is Mr. Stanley/ returns 
Charlie slyly. 

'Your fellow-victim in woe/ he says, 
with the pleasantest smile. 

My lips twitch violently with sup- 
pressed laughter. The orthodox dress of 
an English gentleman^ a frock-coat, and a 
smashed tall hat, after having plunged 
into a bath of hay, is an edifying 
sight. 

He is so very courteous, and evidently 
unaware of the extreme carelessness of 
his attire. The very demon of mischief 
is in me, as I say : 

' Will you not come and see my Manmia 
Nellal Look! there is our house, quite 
near T 

*Your Mamma NellaT he says, look- 
ing down at me, as I trip along at his side. 

13—2 
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* Mine !' I reply warmly. ' The dearest, 
sweetest woman in all the world/ 

We walk up the shady bowery garden, 
up the shallow steps, into the long lovely 
room which is home. 

' Here we are T I cry ; ' and I am afraid 
we look very much like the returns from 
an Irish fair 1' 

The graceful woman in her summer 
draperies receives Mr. Stanley with her 
gentle courtesy and refinement. 

There is a long mirror at the end of 
the room, which reflects with woeful 
precision our plight. I see the look of 
shocked horror on the gentleman's face 
when he recognises himself, hot, dusty, 
of an almost wild appearance. 

Catching sight of Charlie, I wonder 
vaguely why there is such roguery in his 
eyO; as our visitor draws a chair to him- 
self and sits down. 
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Good God I In all my life, I shall 
never forget the yell from the poor man's 
mouth as he starts up, his good-looking 
face flushed crimson with anger. It is 
too awful a moment even to laugh, when, 
infuriated, Mr. Stanley, seeing a leg and 
coat behind him, with a back-handed 
movement of his own, dashes the thing 
from his pocket — an uncurled hedgehog — 
in some ones face, saying : 

' I abominate practical jokes T 

* Sir 1' thunders Uncle Dan, for it is he, 
in all the majesty of his wrath, ^ what do 
you mean by this V 

A nice spectacle we present : Mr. Stanley, 
with his fair hair on end, dilated blue eyes 
(what fine ones they are, by-the-by), clench- 
ing his fists ; Uncle Dan's bushy eyebrows 
and scowling deep -set keen eyes looking at 
the least murder^ Mamma Nella white as 
ashes ; Charlie with guilt all over him ; I 
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shaking with that obtrusive mirth that will 
come up at the most unseemly moments; 
the hedgehog scurrying away with an 
absurd rapidity, when, and reaUy for the 
first time in my life, I bless the sound of 
Mrs. Marplot's voice, speaking in that 
pleasant company key. 

' Dan, that is Mr. Stanley — Mr. Stanley 
of Plas-Stanley, you know.' 

Oh I ye gods I what mammon worshippers 
are we all I Gold ! gold I thou magic 
power that makes ' Dan ' say : * How-de- 
do — ^how-de-do/ several times, with that 
portentous amiability that reminds me of 
the playfulness of an elephant 1 

4t * -SSr * -gt 

By-and-by, in a fresh pale blue em- 
broidered gown, open at the throat, with 
white roses in my bosom and in my hair, I 
stand waiting for Mr. Stanley, who has 
consented to dine with us. Soap, water 
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and brashes have brought him into a 
Christian-like frame of mind, and he enters 
the drawing-room cool, self-possessed, and 
gentlemanly. 

^ You will forgive Ine/ I say as sweetly 
as I possibly can. *I am so sorry you 
have been so annoyed.' 

' I assure you, Miss Carstairs, that it is 
a very good thing for a man to be made a 
fool of sometimes.' 

* Well, you certainly are very forgiving,' 
I reply with a laugh, ' and Charlie ought 
to suflfer ignominiously.* 

I take a furtive look at him for a 
moment ; what a wonderful charm expres- 
sion can have over feature sometimes, I 
think. Then a flash of amusement crosses 
his face suddenly, as he begins : 

* How did that old lady know just now 
that I was one of the Stanleys of Plas- 
Stanleyr 
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* Oh I' I return demurely ; * you know 
she is one of those people that go about 
with a pocket edition of Burke and Debrett, 
and so/ I shrug my shoulders. 

* I take you/ he says with a laugh; 'and 
Miss Barbara, are you not somewhat 
cynical V 

* I don't know/ I answer, clasping my 
hands. ' I always try to ignore my own 
defects ; do not you ? But I think that if 
opportunity gives occasion for it, satire is 
sometimes a good gift.' 

' Especially,' here chimes in Charlie im- 
pressively, ^ when you have a Mrs. Marplot 
in the family 1* 

* An undesirable connection V questions 
Mr. Stanley, with an air of consummate 
innocence. 

* I am not quite so sure of that,' answers 
my brother, with the air of a wiseacre, 
shaking his head sagely. ' A metaphorical 
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pichfork, blessed with a retentive memory 
for every smallest incident in the family 
that stirs up the muddy pool of gossip, is 
quite exciting imder some circumstances.' 

* Enough!' I say, rising, and going to 
the piano, and wishing to cover the bitter- 
ness that has entered Charlie's speech. 

* Wad' some power the gif tie gie us 
To see oursel's as ithers see us !' 

I am turning over the music, and my 
thoughts wander to my dark-haired stal- 
wart lover, and I long, with that passionate 
woman's yearning that I am sure never 
leaves me (though maybe it is forgotten for 
a moment), that I may see him sooii. 

Two whole weeks without him. It is 
an eternity of time, when I hunger for a 
glimpse of that beloved face. 

Do you know, sometimes, how when you 
think of a pleasant thing, the blood rushes 
warm about your heart, and makes your 
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soul light as air within you ? — ^how the 
thought will steal upon you unawares, and 
make you oblivious of all present ? It is 
the sweet egotism of love. So then is it 
with me. My fingers are idle, my lips 
smile, when Mr. Stanley's voice breaks 
the charm. 

*Miss Carstairs, do you know a man 
named Denzil Talbot — Colonel in the 
Guards V 

I do not tuni round as I say : 

' Yes. Why V 

' I don't know why I asked,' he goes on, 
walking to the window and looking out ; 
* only I hear he is going to be married.' 

Silence, while my heart seems to stop. 

* Going to he what V I say at last, with 
stift' white lips. 

My voice sounds strange and hoarse to 
myself. Catching sight of my face in the 
tell-tale mirror opposite, I see blue eyes 
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wide open^ staring, a deadly pallor round 
my mouth. 

Charlie is whistling a rattling air in the 
garden. I run — ^yes, I positively run — ^to 
Urquhart Stanley's side, and seize his hand 
with a grip. 

'You were joking/ 1 cry out loud. 
'How dared you — ^how dared you, do 

itr 

' I assure you, upon my honour * he 

begins. 

Something in my eyes stops him. I put 
out my hands feebly, as if to ward off the 
blow. 

* Don't, for Grod's sake f I whisper, in a 
harsh, strained tone. 

* I could not know,' he begins helplessly, 
and then adds, with a passion that sur- 
prises me : * Don't care, Miss Barbara ; he 
has served so many the same.' 

I smile — ^yes, even smile, a sickly scare- 
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crow of an attempt — at his rough yet 
earnest wish to comfort me. 

Poor fellow I he thinks that to find that 
I am but one of many love-lorn damsels, 
my pride will prevent my misery — and 
indeed I am exceedingly proud ; but where 
is it all now, when I wail in my woe : 

*Denziir And cover up my face to 
hide the anguish which is so plainly 
written there from Mr. Stanley's pitying 
eyes. 

For a moment I stand thus, and then 
hear Mamma Nella's voice on the stairs. 
I rouse myself quickly, and with shaking 
lips say : 

*Be silent, Mr. Stanley. I could not 
bear their pity.' 

How unutterably strange it is that I 
feel reliance in this man, whom I know 
so little 1 I catch his tender eye now and 
then at the dinner-table, and I force 
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myself to eat and drink — aye, and to laugh 
even — for the cake-eating and wine-drink- 
ing multitude hide many a sharp cankerous 
care under the society smile. Oh, the 
hypocrisy that hides the shooting cancer of 
the soul I Mr. Stanley is merciful ; and 
when he is gone, and there is no occasion 
for hiding my sore pain, I shut myself in 
my room and go through the first battle of 
that giant sorrow. Gnaw out my heart 
wath grief, wring my hands, and, anon, 
weep. And this, pshaw ! the scoffers will 
say for a false-hearted man 1 'Tis a 
woman's thought. Bah ! 

Scoff on, then, ye who do not know the 
wild loss, for it is beyond conception. 
Time will heal, perchance, later on; and 
who knows ? I think grimly, I may some 
time become a comely old woman, fat and 
easy living, who will mock louder than all 
at her own early folly. 
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But now I am shuddering at the wreck 
of all my joy ; I am going through the 
baptism of fire, and hear the shots rain 
swift and quick around me. I am striving 
to be conqueror, fighting through a night 
that has those terrible 

* Visions that rise and call 
When the night wind shivers by.' 

* -js- * * * 

*A primrose, from crown to heel,' so 
they say, as I enter the drawing-room, 
ready dressed for the ball, a few days later. 
I am in a dainty amber silk, simply flooded 
with the woods' earliest blossom; rest- 
ing in knots on my little shoes, reposing in 
my hair, nestling in my bosom ; my eyes 
shine with a wild, unnatural light, and 
there are two feverish pink spots on my 
cheeks. 

I have kept my secret right well, and I 
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think they put down Denzil's silence to 
the sheer negligence of an idle officer. 

*Who knows^ little Bab, that his love 
may not be all the stronger when he walks 
in one day by surprise V says Mamma 
Nella reassuringly. 

'Who knows?' I echo, with a bitter laugh. 
And I am going with a heart heavy as lead 
to this ball ; for may I not see Denzil there ? 
— come face to face with all I have lost ? 

The Guards are at Windsor, and I have 
the faint mad hope that duty, if not in- 
clination, will see my lover amongst the 
throng. Charlie is going with me, and as 
I drive off with him, he condescends to 
remark that I look ' stunning.' 

The brilliantly lighted ball-room is 
dazzling to my eyes ; the spirit of the 
entrancing music seems to get into my 
veins like new wine. I see three or four 
girls that I know, girls who had some- 
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times wished to snub me. Charlie, I 
verily believe, is proud of his sister; and 
seeing that he is more than a head and 
shoulders taller, he looks a charming young 
cavalier, 

' Bab,' he whispers, * do you know, I 
heard a lot of fellows say just now that 
they thought you were six times prettier 
than when you came out — there T 

There have been a great many introduc- 
tions made to me, and no man has seemed 
evilly disposed towards bestowing quad- 
rilles on me ; and still in the same unreal, 
half delirious kind of bad dream, I find 
myself whirling away on the arm of a tall 
languid man, who looks as if it occurred to 
him that one of the 10th should not be 
dancing. 

The night is wearing on, the room 
vibrates with the even rhythm of flying 
little feet. I am swimming lightly and 
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buoyantly around in the arms of Mr. 
Stanley, when I see, with that towering 
mien I know so well, a dark, clear-cut 
face, and handsome, black, angry-looking 
brows. He is not dancing, but talking to 
a woman whose back is turned to me. 

What is it that I recognise in the poise 
of her head, in the voluptuous beauty of 
her form ? I can see the flash of her 
jewelled Venetian fan. She is taking his 
arm, I have pulled myself from my 
partner's grasp. Does he think me mad, 
that I stand unheeding the press and 
hurry of the gay multitude, looking after 
those two with my soul in my eyes ? 
Surely I should know that woman, only 
this horrible pain in my temples seems to 
make me stupid. I make a desperate 
effort to shake off this curious trance-like 
feeling. 

' Go and fetch him for me/ I say in an 

VOL. I. U 
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intense whisper to Mr. Stanley. ' Say I 
wish to speak to him. You will find me 
there. Do you hear? And I almost 
shake him. 

He goes to do my bidding without a 
word. I skirt the dancers and enter the 
room beyond alone. There is not a soul 
there, and I wait with a heart throbbing 
to suffocation. How long it is ? I know 
not. There are dazzling blooms of exotics 
all around me. I wait, standing with my 
head bowed, for my lover's step. He is 
here. 

Tall, strong, my love, my king ! He is 
touching the very skirt of my dress. I lift 
up my eyes, and there is that in his cold, 
wicked contempt that makes me quiver; 
my ancestors' blood comes to my help, 
and I look back with a steady, scornful 
stare. 

He is gone through there. Aye, surely 
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I must wake out of this hideous dream, 
when I see a second figure approaching. 
It is Mr. Stanley ; his blue honest eyes are 
full of trouble and consternation. 

* Well V I say, with the calm of utter- 
most despair. 

^ He said/ stammers ' this man, ' he said 
he could not come — ^because — ^he did not 
know you !' 

After this, what matters anything ? 

*But he came, after all, you see/ I 
return, lightly taking his arm, and smiUng 
at the bewilderment of his face. 

* I — I do not understand,' falters Urqu- 
hart. 

* Ah ! . do you not V I reply coquettishly, 
at the same time raising my voice, andy^eZ- 
ing, rather than seeing, that Denzil Talbot 
is coming slowly towards us again. ' 1 
assure you a woman's whims are always 
incomprehensible !' 

14—2 
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When Mr. Stanley whirls me into the 
waltz, I say quickly, as a sharp mortal 
pain takes my breath away : 

' Hold me tight, or I shall faint/ 
He manages to take me downstairs, and 
is confiding me to the care of the lady who 
has invited me to this great joy, when I 
quietly and silently glide into a merciful 
unconsciousness that I would had been the 
eternal slumber of death I 

4& -St * * -St 

The sun is setting, sinking downward 
beyond purple bars of cloud, and leaving a 
long golden trail behind it in its track. I 
am wending my way homeward slowly; 
there is a strange fear knocking at my 
heart of some fresh sorrow that is near 
me. I am awed by the solemnity of this 
wondrous sunset, which to my dying hour 
I can never forget. . ♦ • I look lingeringly 
at the splendour of the sky, and then enter 
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the sitting-room at Kosemere through the 
garden window. 

What is it that I see, that makes my 
cheek blanch with a sudden horrible fear ? 
My old grandfather is sitting with his head 
on his hands, bowed down in that attitude 
which of all others is most pitiful to see. 

' What is it 1* I say in a voice little above 
a whisper, while my eyes travel fearfully to 
the table, where there is a letter with foreign 
stamps. 

I take up those closely-written pages and 
read them in the dying sunlight. They 
bum like fire on my brain ; I do not miss 
a line of the brutal scathing words. The 
showers of contumely rained down upon us : 
words that are terrible in their blind fury. 
I learn now in all its hideous nakedness 
how far the merciless and deliberate revenge 
of my mother can have gone. See here, 
then, the passion of an outraged husband 
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aroused, who, in reckless frenzy, casts 
denunciations on us alL Even in that 
moment I am struck dumb by the power of 
the woman who has striven to trample us 
down on the neck. 

* Is it possible V I think in a vague way, 
for I cannot yet quite grasp the fearful 
meaning before me. 'Is it possible that 
my father, who has cherished me so fondly, 
has really no unbiased judgment V 

And yet this letter, one would say, had 
been written in cold blood. He would 
have been more merciful if he had killed 
me at this moment, than have bidden me 
live to suffer. 

' He does not believe me !' I cry scorn- 
fully. * He thinks that I have lied— oh, 
heaven — / /* 

It is not the suffering that for the 
moment sways me, it is my wrath at the 
injustice. 
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* He shelters that unhappy woman, my 
mother, with love I Was there so much at 
stake then in the balance that he has chosen 
in a moment, at a word from her, to sacrifice 
tcs ? Oh I it is hard to think that this is 
the end ; where now his sweet loving words, 
his fond affection ? Oh ! it has all gone, 
and, ah, God I she has taken him from me ! 
I, his daughter, who loved him so well ! 
It will never come right while she is alive,' 
I add passionately. 

' Ah ! how you suffer, you, my beloveds ; 
we are very alone ;' I say more quietly, 
looking at the pale face of my father's 
sister — my dear Mamma Nella. 

' Could she not have left us in peace V I 
wail piteously. * There was little need, was 
there, for writing those letters pleading with 
all our eloquence that he should take her back 
— only that — just to leave us some peace V 

I can neither give nor take any comfort ; 
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my brain seems to reel with the calamity 
that has come upon me. I go upstairs 
alone, and I wrestle with my torture ; for 
he has accepted the woman who bartered 
her motherhood, and let jealousy, like a 
subtle poison, creep into her veins. 

Ah ! what have I done to goad him into 
such pitiless hate ? Could he not have had 
any mercy ? Surely, if serene and sancti- 
fied humanity had once touched him, he 
would have listened ; but I did not know 
then that whatever might arise, truth to 
him was a lean skeleton — and that he had 
to i^ecognise the shame as overmastering all 
his better judgment ; and to me it was 
sadder than all, that he was so tranmielled 
by the power of his wife, that his pride for- 
bade him from hearkening to one word of 
counsel from his old father, and that he 
would — ay ! for ever — hurl down upon us 
a relentless condemnation ! 
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Seeing that it was his owd scornful 
deification of Will and Power — and yet — 
I could not shut my heart against him ; I 
had always gloried with a great throbbing 
pride in the father who had seemed to me 
supreme in his exceeding gentleness. Oh, 
my father 1 was there no pity nor struggle 
in your heart when you wrote so to your 
little Barbara — the daughter to whom you 
wrote with such a rare tenderness a while 
ago ? Ay, me ! is it possible ? Could you 
trust in me so little ? Could you think me 
so treacherous ? Ah 1 vain to call upon 
you now I am disowned and wiped out from 
your Ufe. And there is this sickening sense 
of powerlessness. I writhe in my impotent 
despair. 

WiU repentance never come to my 
mother? Night after night, when the 
days have gone by, to be numbered with 
the hours irrevocable, will you not realize 
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that YOU have cut apart the fair things of 
life, for, oh ! they were precious when I 
had them. To feel that the strong protec- 
tion of a father hovered over me. And 
now I have only the memory of him sealed 
in a grave that can never be unclosed. 

They let me be, while the first agony of 
my loss grows upon my brain. It is nearly 
three weeks since I bid my lover good-bye, 
and he has sent me no line ; neither has he 
come. 

' You shall not write to him T I cried 
passionately in my heart-sickness. ' Let 
him come to me of his own free will, as he 
promised.' 

Ah 1 how kind and gentle they are to 
me in my suffering 1 No ; it has only been a 
short dream — it could not have been real. 
I have watched for him day by day, my fore- 
bodings have grown stronger and stronger. 

' Three weeks ago! is it possible?' I think 
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with inexpressible dreariness; there has 
come no answer to that fond foolish little 
letter that I sent to him. My glass gives 
me back the reflection of a pitiful face. I 
have grown, oh ! so weary of this suspense, 
but gradually there has come to be a know- 
ledge, fixed and deep, that never — ah, God 1 
never — shall I see my stalwart lover come 
to me — and yet, why could he have wanted 
to break my heart and spoil my life, just 
for the sake of one summer day ? Can I 
believe it ? or is he dead ? 

Ah ! he little knows how he has taught 
me love ! how, with the break of day, I 
rise, and hope gets fainter and fainter, and 
I feel that there is no consolation possible 
for me. Mamma Nella does not reproach 
him, for, oh 1 has she not loved me so 
tenderly, and to hurt his very name would 
be metaphorically to slap me in the face. 

But what is this deadly conviction of 
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evil that I have ? Is it possible that it is 
/, Barbara Carstairs, the * plague of the 
house/ so merry, so laughter-loving, with 
ever a timeless jest, who have become this 
sober-faced woman? — for I seem to have 
grown years. 

I go often to the trysting-place, and 
think bitterly of what my life will be 
without him. I feel wan and old. Ah I 
the pity of it, that he, whom I should have 
set up so high on a pedestal of his own, 
should prove so very mortal 1 

Nature is a great glittering void to me 
in my unutterable pain. If he would only 
come for one moment and tell me that all 
was well. Granted that he has played me 
false, what could have persuaded him to be 
so terribly quick in his treachery ? for, 

* Nothing is our own ! we hold our pleasures 

Just a little while, ere they are flown.' 

* How shall I bear it V I moan ; but I 
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will not stretch out so much as a finger 
to the man who has deserted me, for I 
have some pride left. Oh, grim derision 
of love ! It is not a pleasant thing to 
know and feel my loathing at his heart- 
lessness, and yet — my love I And the 
days aud the years will be a blank waste 
that no eflTort can recall nor distinguish. 

* WiU he think of me ever V I wonder 
sadly ; * of the poor little girl whom he 
fooled so well — just in those summer 
hours of gossamer and glee ! Will he 
think of me V 

* * ^ ^ '^X: 

Through the hot hours of the summer 
days I sit in the garden or in those barley- 
fields, looking — ever looking — across those 
sun-lit paths where I first saw him ; for 
all that seems left to me of those few 
days it might have been but a dream. 
When I realize it I hardly seem sur- 
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prised. I knew even in the midst of my 
joy that it was too great to last. 

The mighty mother- world, in all her 
light and loveliness, seems stricken, de- 
serted, mute. 

The terrible days, and the yet more 
terrible nights, thus drag on. 

In slow solemn procession, the heavy 
hours, all vacant with no beat of gladness, 
slip along inexorably. 

Ah, God 1 which is worse ? — ^to see 
one's dead carried away from our last 
passionate embrace — to know that, in this 
world, we shall see them no more? or 
is it more heart-breaking, the living sepa- 
ration that has no hkeness to the grim 
spectre, but is yet more frightful ? — ^for 
it is betrayal — ^in warm blood and leaping 
veins — that has brought me the same 
sense of endless unutterable loss. 

And my soul is dark and empty within 
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me. It is a bare, wide open, shrinking, 
quivering wound. I am afraid to look on 
the dear familiar spots which were 
quickened into new aspects by his side. 

There, where the leaves make a bower 
all green and shadowed, did I not put my 
arms about his throat, and say : 

' / love you — / love you ! Do you know 
what that means f 

And yet how was it I mistook the fond 
fierce worship of his eyes ? It was all 
base metal ; but mine was pure gold with 
the true ring in it. It is a man's way, 
they say, to repay in this wise. 

During this time I go through so much 
acute suffering, I think that for the future 
I shall have nothing left. Twilight is 
creeping stealthily on the earth. I may 
make ever such a fool of myself, and there 
is no one to see me out here. I go up 
the slope of the meadow, up, up to the 
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higher ground, where there is the pretty 
little church, all moss and ivy- grown. I 
wander into the churchyard still in that 
same purposeless fashion. 

Ah ! I am young — ^very young — to bear 
this heart-sick weariness 1 And where I 
sit hidden in the gloom and mist of 
coming night, I hear soft, sweet, mellow 
strains from the deep -toned organ vibrate 
on the still air. I creep into the porch, 
and so into the dusky shadowy aisles. I 
care not who is playing. I am given 
peace as T listen to sounds drawn fix)m the 
keys like sobbing sighs of woe ; and then 
the wandering notes break into a flood of 
music^ which I recognise as the ' Salutans 
Hostia' of Gounod. 

Tears stream down my pale cheeks as 
I clasp my hands. The moon, risen high 
in the heavens, sheds a glinmiering ray 
that steals ghost-like across my feet 
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Something prompts me to lift up my voice 
in a passion of song, and join in the bell- 
like melody that follows to my anthem — 
like the rhythm of the ebb and flow of 
waters. I cease; but the spell of the 
wondrous charm seems about me. I turn 
swiftly, for I am certain I heard a sigh or 
a step close to me. It is not fancy ; for 
within a hand's breadth of me there passes, 
like a shadow, the great form and figure of 
my lover. 

The music has commenced again, and 
is pealing sweetly through the church. 
For a second I stand perfectly motion- 
less — incapable of speech — then I rush 
through the porch, and look around. 

' Denzil T I cry. * Denzil, come to me !' 

My voice sounds eerie and strange ; and 
I shudder at the loneliness where there is 
naught but tiie dead around me — the 
voiceless dull unhearing dead. 

VOL. I. 15 
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* Denzil, I saw you !' I say with passion- 
ate wistfulness ; and I run hither and 
thither with outstretched arms to find my 
love. But the momentary joy changes to 
despair — keen agony. 

' Miss Carstairs I Barbara !' comes a 
voice out of the gloom, catching my 
arm. 

It is Mr. Stanley. He must think 
me out of my wits, for I must look 

strange : a slim form all in white, plainly 
discernible where the moon, sailing calmly 
in the sky, throws her ghostly light on 
me. 

' Let me go ! Let me go T I cry. 
* I shall lose him,' I add, with a long 
quivering Bob, and strive to struggle from 
his grasp. 

* What, were you searching for him — 
Colonel Talbot V says this man, with scorn. 

I shudder from head to foot, and stagger 
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blindly. He puts his arm round me and 
holds me up. My ears, so quick to hear 
every sounds catch the echo of footsteps, 
that halt, then pause quite near. 

I shake off the faintness from my limbs 
and break away from my protector. 

But all is still as the tomb, and yet I 
could have sworn I heard his step. 

' He is gone !' I cry, wild with grief, 

and sink down on a cold gravestone and 

rock myself to and fro. 'He will never 

come back again — never I' and my sobs 

choke me in this abandonment of grief. 
-9t * * ^ -s^ 

It is the grief, and then it is the memory 
of grief, that has produced those scalding, 
agonizing tears in my eyes. A sorry 
maiden I am indeed — ^hollow-eyed, with 
dark circles. 

' Good God ! how you suffer I' cries the 
man in front of me. 

15—2 
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I give a dreary smile as I return : 

' Why tell me so ? I know it/ 

We are standing opposite each other in 

the fields, where we have met, the day 

following. 
' Let me help you/ he says, with keen 

pain in his tones, * Oh, the brute, to have 

left you 1' 

'Go,* I say sternly, in a steady voice. 

* I wish to hear nothing — nothing will I 
hear against him F 

' I will not go r he returns passionately. 

* Dear, Usten to me j I only wish to defend 
you . . .' 

* No ; you can do nothing,* I answer him 
wearily. * I have no place in my thoughts 
for any other man.' 

'Oh, where is he?' mutters Urquhart 
Stanley. * Where is the false, selfish ' 

• What is it to you X I return with cruel 
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coldness. 'Do not dare speak of him — 



so/ 



I turn away from him, and go down to 
the stile that divides me from the high 
road. 

It is a brilliantly fair day. I see the 
carriages full of daintily-attired, smiling 
women sweep past me on their way to 
fetes and picnics. A drag is seen on the 
bend of the road, with four chestnut-brown 
horses, tossing their heads with proud 
grace. It is coming close, yet closer ; and 
I am conscious of a woman as fair as a 
rose, smiling down at me from where she 
sits. She looks gloriously beautiful, with 
her great dusky eyes, wavy hair, and full 
handsome lips. She kisses her ^hand as 
she is swept by. No wonder she is proud, 
for the man who is driving, and takes off 
his hat with careless courtesy, is — Denzil 
Talbot. He bends towards her with a 
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laugh at that moment ; the next they are 
out of my sight, and I look down on my 
dust-covered dress— dost from' the wheels 
of their equipage. 

Then all at once I seem to understand, 
and flee, as if stricken with the plague, 
from the spot. 

' Perhaps he wiU come to-morrow,' I had 
said to myself the night before. 

And this was the way he came ! 

Oh, a long, long good-bye, my love, in 
this life ! Oh God ! how long ? . . . 

I am putting flowers in the bowls that 
rest on the oak tables and niches in our 
room. I am quite alone. It is about 
seven o'clock the same night. Standing 
so, I hear swift light steps come up the 
gravel walk. They come right through 
the open windows and into the room. 

In my plain simple gown, with only a 
flower at my throat, I turn and face my 
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cousin Edith Vesey. She has a starry 
crown of blossoms on the rich masses of 
her hair — scarlet roses — that makes her 
beauty look startling and bizarre. The 
soft fleecy wrap that envelops her falls off 
as she steps towards me hastily, and I see 
her in all the sheen of her silk and jewels. 

The luxurious outline of her form shows a 
loveHness at present in its full perfection ; 
her snow-white and polished skin is re- 
markable against the deep crimson and old 
gold of her attire. I look small, insignifi- 
cant, beside her exquisite person, and the 
consciousness of it, which is a dormant 
jealousy, gives me a sharp pang. 

* What is it that you want V I ask coldly. 

* You are not very gracious,' she replies, 
with a little laugh. How well I know it — 
its bitter airy mockery ; and she sinks into 
a couch and plays (or is it my fancy ?) 
somewhat nervously with her fan. 
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1 know the woman so well that, having 
her here, it comes to me that there is 
another bad blow somewhere in store for 
me, and I strengthen myself to bear it, for 
I know I shall not receive much mercy at 
her hands. 

* You did not walk?' I say questioningly. 

* Oh no ! I left the carriage at the foot 
of the drive. I thought, perhaps, I should 
find you alone, and I wished to speak to 
you.* 

She speaks quickly, and yet with some 
hesitation. It is not yet so dark that we 
cannot see each other's faces, and I can 
watch how her eyes are fixed on me. 

* Barbara, I saw you to-day,* she 
begins. 

Ah, then she has come to triumph over 
me I I suspected as much. But she shall 
not find that she hurts me; so I return 
lightly : 
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* You did ? I was not so well worth 
looking at as you. You have Tart de &e 
poser-soi'mSme P 

* Jealous ?' she returns, with her slow 
most evil smile. 

* Of what V I reply carelessly, though 
my heart is throbbing to suffocation. 

'I mistook/ she answers coolly. 'We 
saw your sweetheart behind you. You 
saw Colonel Talbot smile — you did X 

' It was you who told him that lie !' I 
cry hotly, stung past endurance. 

* You poor little thing,' she says slowly, 
eyeing me all over; 'you burnt your 
fingers there after all 1 I warned you, did 
I not, that he was a great flirt V 

*But then you spoke from your own 
experience,' I say with irony; 'and each 
woman in her turn must have her hour 
and her day I* 
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' So yours has been and gone ; and mine 
— well, mine is yet to come.' 

A slow bitter anger swells in me at her 
taunts. She knows — but how, I cannot 
tell — of my sorrow, so I say roughly : 

* Why did you come here ? What was 
your errand ? 

Then there is silence between us ; but at 
last she says haltingly : 

^ Barbara, does Colonel Talbot know of 
your mother V 

A streak of red comes in my cheek, then 
I answer her simply : 

'No.' 

I cannot fathom the craft and the 
cunning of her nature ; but some instinct 
warns me of her treachery, and I fear to 
answer her. Does she know all that she 
desires ? Is there any fair and honest 
dealinof in this visit of hers ? Is there not 
some foul deceit which I am powerless to 
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reach? She begins to gather her draperies 
about her with her easy gnu^efbl move- 
menta 

'We are staying at the Taantons, 
Bab — yoa are not asked ? No I Colonel 
Talbot ran up fix>m Brighton ex- 
pressly * 

'And you followed him? I say, un- 
able to repress the keen sarcasm in my 
tone. 

She surveys herself with placid satis- 
faction before she replies, then turns from 
the mirror : 

' Well — no. I think it was rather the 
other way/ 

Her broad slumberous eyes for a moment 
droop before mine, as I say : 

'And I was his first sweetheart, no 
doubt, as you knew, and no matter what 
may happen. I know that it was / who, 
in that summer-time, had the perfect love 
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of Denzil Talbot. I cannot tell if you 
have won him in any commonly decent 
honourable way* Yet I am assured that, 
in the past, present, or future, to no 
woman will Denzil give what he Jhas 
already given me 1' 

A great content for a second fills me as 
I speak ; she pauses a moment in the 
window, framed by the leaves and the 
flower-cups of sweet blossoms. 

* You think so,* she says, ^ith a low 
laugh running through her voice. 

* He has never cared for you — never !' 
I say ; and my voice vibrates with passion 
through the room. 

' Nor could you win him back T 
Her eyes darken and blaze as I reply, 
in spite of my grief, with a smile : 

* It is a pretty scene — is it not I — two 
women fighting over the possession of one 
man I Let me add, that I take no part 
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in it. In my world, one does not follow 
a man as yon do. I do not know that 
womanly accomplishment of seeking him 
out as you have. I am even yet at a loss 
to fathom the strange motives of your 
visit to me f 

* You will not be ignorant long, Barbara 
Carstairs, rest assured/ she returns, with 
a wicked smile ; and so leaves me alone, 
while her laughter seems to echo on the 
silence with its hideous mocking jeer all 
around me. 



As I sit in the solitude motionless, long 
after the sound of her footsteps has died 
away, I fall to wondering at the varied 
misery through which I have been pass- 
ing ; then suddenly I rise up with an un- 
utterable longing to see my lover once 
again. I throw a dark shawl over my 
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head and white dress, and so step out into 
the garden. My youth is for ever dead. 
I am beggared and robbed of the best 
part of my life. One pain, more or less, 
cannot matter, so I make my way to 
where I know I shall see him unseen, hear 
him unheard. 

Shunning detection, I reach the still 
cool avenues and gardens of the Tauntons 
beautiful place. Perhaps I have been 
half an hour on my way ; for I have rur 
partly, and am panting for breath. 

The starUght trembles on the white 
spray of the fountains. Where I crouch 
hidden, shrouded by the sweet-scented 
clusters of bay-leaves, I can watch, 
through the long vista of lighted chambers 
that stand open, the guests that are 
arrived. I smite my hands together in 
a paroxysm of pain as, with strained eyes, 
I discern each form in all that light, 
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luxury, and beauty ; and a baffled passion- 
ate desire is in my hungry heart to find 
him. 

There is one woman, with the blaze of 
lights streaming full on her, who is holding 
quite a little court. The colouring of her 
voluptuous beauty is rich and yet delicate, 
like those jewelled enamels we come across 
of Fragonard's. It is Edith Vesey. And 
as I look there comes a form splendid 
above all others to her side — a man who 
looks at her with bold admiration. Others 
fall back, but they are as centrepieces in 
my mind of a picture that I shall never 
obliterate. 

'And if he can care for her,' I think, 
' why am I not able to wipe out as easily 
the past V 

As mutely, and without sign as the fatal 
dhri kills, so died my life. There could be no 
resistance in such absolute despair — a little 
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while, and I should perfectly understand. 
Not yet 1 

As silently as I came, I went, with — 

* That grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o'erfraaght hearty and bids it break !' 
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